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AT THE FALLS. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


LL day through the cloven mountains, 
Up a miracle-aisle we passed, 
And we saw the stream transfigured 
In the forest-shrine at last. 
Down where the glen sinks deepest 
Into the mountain’s breast, 
We looked up and beheld it, 
High on the round world’s crest. 
When a vision white and whiter 
Sprang over the arched steep, 
It was spirit, it was not water, 
Rose up from that fearful leap. 
The pure spray bathed our faces, 
And the tears for joy did well; 
If in or out of the body, 
I saw it, I cannot tell; 
But Isaw a clear soul leaping, 
Shouting its last brave breath, 
Dashed into glory and lightness, 
On the sharp black rocks of death, 
Lifting white hands of rapture, 
Showering rainbow rays, 
And making the Lord God gladdcr 
With a great Amen of praise! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 


HERE is something singular in the uncertainty 
that seems to exist as to what the association 
called The International is. 

That it is a world-wide association in behalf of 

workingmen, that it is organized by local sections, 
Federal Councils, and a General Council, that each 
member contributes a given sum yearly to gain its 
ends, no one denies. That it has held yearly meet- 
ings from 1866 to 1869, at Geneva, Lausanne, at 
Brussels and at Basle, and passed votes, and put 
forth declarations, is conceded. But what are their 
principles, spirits, and aims would seem to be a diffi- 
cult question. 
":If you consult the English Quarterly Review, and 
the Edinburgh, and the authentic documents on 
which they trust, the case is clear. So too,if we 
may trust the editor of the Nation, and the history 
of the association by M. Villetard, on which he 
relies, there can be no doubt. Of the Internationals 
the Nation says, “We are dealing with bar- 
barians compared to whom the Goths of Alaric 
were peaceable and reclaimable.” The Quarterly 
terms them “anew sect, claiming to number millions 
in its ranks, powerful enough to hunt out a govern- 
ment and to set its heel upon a great city, for two 
months, wielding for the time a force of 150,000; and 
which schemes to eradicate from among human 
institutions at once, marriage, property and re- 
ligion.” The Edinburgh Review regards the Inter- 
national as more dangerous to society than ever the 
order of ‘Jesuits was, and more important to be 
understood than any organization that has been 
formed since the origin of civilization. Mr. Willis 
Nevins, a writer in the English Record, takes the 
same view. All these base their views on authentic 
documents and history. In the English Parliament 
the Hon. Mr. Cochrane says that he can prove “ that 
it is a society that threatens with destruction every 
European State.” A number of European govern- 
ments take this view and have suppressed it by law. 
Mr. Cochrane says ‘‘it numbers to-day in France 
1,060,000 members, every one of whom pays one sou 
a week, or 100,000 francs a year, into its treasury, 
and that in England are 186,000 members, of whom 
80,000 are in London.” 

The London Times is not so comprehensive in de- 
nunciation. According to Rev. S. L. Gracey it calls 
the career of the International “an extraordinary 
medley of sense and folly, practical aims and vision- 
ary Utopias, economical ends and most extravagant 
political means.” ; 





| Still further, Mr. Gracey tells us that Castellar, the 


speech before the Spanish Cortez. 


the order, and Wendell Phillips defends both the 
International and the Commune. 
Of course neither Castellar, nor Mr.“Hoar, nor Mr. 


marriage ; and yet it is undeniably true that the 
most influential founder of the association, Karl 
Marx, was an atheist, and that atheistic lectures 
have been delivered under the auspices of the 
association in England and on the Continent. It is 
also true that in the great European meetings in 
1868 at Brussels, in 1869 at Basle, they did pass re- 
solves destructive of the rights of private property, 
putting it into the hands of the “ social collectivity” 
se-called. It is also true that their continental 
organs proclaim war against the capitalists and the 
middle class, in favor of the working classes. 

I’ Internationale lays it down as a maxim that 
“middle-class domination is the slavery of the 
working classes.” 

DEgalité, January, 69, says, “ The International 
is the power and approaching triumph of the work- 
ing men, on the ruins of capital monopolized in the 
hands of the middle classes. It is the constrained 
moralization of these, by the working men, and the 
just distribution of profits.” 

DT’ Internationale, Sept. 5, 1869, says, “ The politics 
of the International Association is, to found on the 
ruins of the middle-class world the true politics of 
the working class.” It cannot be denied that in 
Europe the most influential men in the movement 
have stood upon this ground. But we must not im- 
pute to all who call themselves Internationals a 
deliberate and intelligent belief of these extreme 
principles. 

The mass of the members, being workingmen, are 
poor and uneducated. The leaders in the Old 
World were educated men theorists, agitators, con- 
spirators, revolutionists. The workmen contribute 
from 25 cents to 50 cents; to sustain the cause; and 
the leaders meet in convention and vote ; and some- 
times some one leader, as in the Convention at 
Basle, (when they affirmed the right of society to 
abolish private property in land, and to vest the 
title to it in the “ social collectivity,”) has prepared 
the way beforehand for such a result by writing, 
and carried the day in debate by his overruling 
power. Meantime the poor and ignorant masses 
know little of the argument, or of the debate. 

Yet, no doubt many workmen agree with their 
leaders. But the organization isnot based on intel- 
ligent study and thought in the mass of its mem- 
bers, and the leaders even have been divided among 
themselves, and some questions have been settled 
by so small majorities as not to be regarded as the 
voice of the body. Thus in the convention at Basle 
it was also voted that it is right and expedient to 
abolish the right of inheritance of all property 
whatever, so that at death the property of every 
one should revert to the “ social collectivity.” But 
this isnot regarded as the voice of the body because 
it was passed by a majority of only nine, whereas 
there were only four nays as to abolishing the right 
of private property in land. 

But who or what this social collectivity is, and 
how it is to operate, remains yet to ke studied out. 
If the social collectivity is only the workmen, then 
they are made the untrustworthy despots of all. 
If it is the whole body politic, then perhaps the 
workmen will be no better taken care of than 
before. Any one can easily see how wild and un- 
practical such voting is, and that it cannot produce 
any intelligent conviction, or wise practical con- 
duct. 

Meantime there underlies the movement a great 





amount of momentous truth. It is plain that in 


eminent Republican, defends it in a four hours’ | 
Moreover, Mr. | 
Hoar, in the House of Representatives, presented | 
approvingly the Constitution and By-laws of the 
International as the work of the leading minds of | 


Phillips believes that the aim of the association is | 
to teach atheism, and to destroy property and | 


the existing state of society, especially in Europe, 
there is a distribution of property that keeps the 
working class depressed and ground down by the 
whole superincumbent social structure. The land 
of England is held by less than thirty thousand per- 
sons. The agricultural workers are so poor, and 
their dwellings so mean, that they cannot live com- 
fortably, decently, or even morally. 

A recent report of a Parliamentary Committee on 
the condition of the laboring agricultural popula- 
tion of England contains statements as to their 


| degradation that chill the blood with horror, and 








are too bad to be endured (see p. 168). Meanwhile 
the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer. 
These things are not as true in France as in En- 
gland, for the Revolution redistributed the property 
in land, and divided it among the people. Never- 
theless, all through Europe the working classes have 
cause to complain. Itis less so here. Any one who 
will can have land, and there is no law of primo- 
geniture to prevent the division of estates. Still it 
is often true that capital has too much power to 
depress the laboring class. It is the perception of 
these things that creates in many minds a sympathy 
for the International. 

Moreover, though yearly meetings in Europe pro- 
claimed extreme radical and destructive principles, 
yet these do not become of necessity a creed to be 
adopted in every nation, and a constitution can be 
formed, based on principles that would not displease 
such a man as Mr. Hoar. The grounds which he has 
stated of his own interest in the movement in the 
last number of the Christian Union (Feh. 7) are such 
as commend themselves to all intelligent men. Yet 
these were not the views proclaimed at the great 
meeting at Basle, nor have we seen them anywhere 
formally stated except by Mr. Hoar. It is possible 
that some International associations have been 
formed on such grounds, for in every great and 
world-wide movement there are divers parties and 
confessions of faith. 

In the church, even, there are divisions and an- 
tagonistic parties. But although there may be 
American Internationals on Mr. Hoar’s platform, it 
does not follow that the extreme and distinctive 
principles charged upon the Internationals by the 
Nation and the Edinburgh Review were not really 
adopted in the general meetings of the International. 
Nor does it follow that those principles are not 
adopted by the majority in the Old World. No 
doubt there is an immense amount of atheism among 
the Internationals of the Old World, and a purpose 
to make war upon the existing civilization of the 
world. 

The developments of the Commune checked the 
momentum of the extreme system, and destroyed, at 
least for atime, its power. Its spirit as developed 
wasso horrible, and its deeds so atrocious, that men 
stood aghast at the sight. And yet the leaders of 
the International in England fully indorsed the 
Commune and their deeds. It is not to be supposed 
that Mr. Hoar does this, and yet Wendell Phillips 
seems to doit. What he means by it it is hard to 
understand, unless to show his love of paradox and 
to make people stare, for he is no atheist, nor is he 
disposed to give up his property into the hands of the 
“social collectivity.” 

If all the atheistic and infidel principles could be 
eliminated from the movement, and the true Chris- 
tian ideal could be understood, then the movement 
might be made a blessing to mankind. 

And beyond all doubt the questions involved in 
the elevation of the working classes, are the great 
questions of the age. The Gospel came to the 
poor, Christ cared for the common people, the work- 
ing classes. His church ought to do the same, and 
to study the principles involved in their elevation. 
If this work is left to infidels and atheists, it may 
result in revolutions, bloodshed, earthquakes. The 
London Times admits that there is sense, and im- 
portant practical ends in the movement. Let Chris- 
tians then regard these, and do the work that is 
needed, in the right way. 
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REFUSAL TO ORDAIN. 
1. 
REASONS FOR REFUSING. 


BY LEONARD BACON. 


“ N what grounds may a council rightly refuse | the evidence and the arguments and the charge | 


ordination?” This question has been pro- 
posed to me by a friend, with a hint that perhaps | 
may do some good by answering through the Chris- 
tian Union. 

The word “council” implies a reference to the 
Congregational doctrine of the mutual relations and 
responsibilities of churches. Let “bishop” be sub- 
stituted for “council” in the question, and the 


to the ministry by the grace and providence of God, 
and his aims and hopes in regard to that sacred 
work. The examination having been continued till 
there are no more questions to be asked, there is 
next a private session of the council (like the with- 
drawing of a jury into its own room after hearing 


om the bench); and in that confidential session, 


| before any motion is entertained on the merits of 


| 
| 


answer must be sought in the Book of Common | 
Prayer and the canons in such case made and pro- | 


vided. Let “presbytery” be the word, and we are 


shut up to the study of a certain book entitled “The | 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church.” Refer- | 
ing to that book, we find that not only must the pres- | 
bytery, (after “a careful examination” of the candi- | 
date “as to his acquaintance with experimental | 
religion,—as to his knowledge of philosophy, the- | 


ology, ecclesiastical history, the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and such other branches of learning as 


tothe presbytery may appear requisite; and as to | 


his knowledge of the constitution, the rules and 


principles of the government and discipline of the | 


church) be “fully satisfied with his qualifications 
for the sacred ofiice ;’ but also that the candidate 
must publicly answer in the affirmative certain ques- 
tions, eight in number, some of which it may be dif- 
ficult for an accurately-thinking man, whose con- 
science is not quite robust, to answer in that way. 
One of the questions is, “Do you sincerely receive 


and adopt the confession of faith of this church as | 


containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Seriptures?” Another is, ‘Do you approve of the 
government and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Chureh?” If the candidate balks at either of these 
questions, or at any other in the series, the pres- 


bytery, though otherwise fully satisfied with his | 


qualifications for the sacred office, may and must 
refuse ordination. 

But when we inquire about the grounds on which 
a council may rightly refuse ordination, we must 
remember how it is that the council has anything to 
do with the affair, and what is the extent, and what 
the limit, of its responsibility. 

I. The power of ordination is not in the council, 
but in the church which has convened it. The church 
has chosen a man to be its pastor; but, remembering 
its relation to the neighboring churches, and the 
importance of the proceeding, it will not induct him 
into the office without seeking their approval and 
assistance. It therefore invites them to be present 
with itself by their representatives, ina conveil, to 


the case, every member is called distinctly to express 
his opinion not by a simple “ Yes” or “No,” but with 
all necessary explanation. Then at last a motion is 
in order, to the effect that the council is satisfied 
with the examination of the pastor elect and with 
the proceedings of the church, and will proceed to 
the solemnities of ordination. 

My apology for these details is that the Christian 
Union, not being “a denominational organ,” has 
many readers who know little—perhaps nothing— 
about Congregational . theories and usages. I 
may be allowed to add that, in almost fifty years of 
observation, I have never known an instance in 
which the proceedings of an ordaining or installing 
council were a mere form. Especially is the exami- 


' nation of the pastor elect felt to be a serious busi- 
, hess. No matter how high his reputation may be | 


for learning, for orthodoxy, or for spirituality and 
earnestness in religion, the examination is never less 
extended or thorough on that account. 
amined, not as a suspected man, but for the purpose 
of becoming more fully acquainted with him. 
that examination the church (in whose presence the 
proceedings are conducted till the council is “ by 


quainted with 
churehes of the vicinity, as represented in the coun- 





He is ex- | 


| chooseth a tree that will not rot.” 
By | 


i 


cil, are prepared to accompany the church more in- | 


telligently and with heartier congratulation, in 
setting him apart to his official work. 
Itis easy to see that the council at any stage in 


the progress of its inquiries may find some valid | 


reason for deciding against the ordination,—in 


which case the church cannot ordain without separ- | 


ating itself from the communion of the Congrega- 
tional churches. 1. A minority in the church and 
parish may be resolutely opposed to the candidate ; 


| killed even with the ground! 


and that opposition may be so strong in numbers, | 
in social infiuence, or inthe nature of its conscien- | 


tious objections, that the council will say, There 


- ought to be no ordination here till these differences 


are reconciled. 2. The Ecclesiastical Society may 


| have stipulated that the pastor shall exchange pul- 


pits with Unitarian and Universalist preachevs. 
3. The candidate, not being a member of the par- 
ticular church in which he is expected to be an 


| officer, it may be that there is no proper evidence of 


freely on all points, whether of personal character | 
or of doctrine, and to say whether he seems to be the | 


right man for the place, and whether if he is in- 
ducted into that office they will assist in the induc- 
tion and give him the right hand of fellowship. 

W. The council, in the performance of the duty to 
which it has been invited, is free to receiye whatever 
light may shine upon it from the word of God in the 
Scriptures. It is not bound to ask what the canons 
permit, and what they prohibit, nor what is pre- 
scribed by any human constitution. It has no occa- 
sion to exact of the candidate a pledge of conformity 
to every word and syllable of some Prayer-book ; 
nor to inquire whether he accepts certain Articles 
framed three hundred years ago, or some antique 
and voluminous confession, more difficult of inter- 
pretation than the Bible which it undertakes to 
interpret, and always provocative of doubtful dis- 
putations. It is there not to exercise any jurisdic- 
tien over the church or the pastor-elect, but to 
approve or disapprove the choice which the church 
has made, and, if approving, to assist in the solemni- 
ties of the occasion. It takes care, therefore, to 
inquire whether the call is unanimous, or—if there 
are dissenters frem it—whether the dissent is such 
as te impair the prospect of usefulness for the 
elected pastor, and (ordinarily) what arrangements 
have been made for his support. Having obtained 
satisfactory information in regard to the proceedings 
of the chureh and parish, the council proceeds to 
inquire about the candidate in the various particu- 
lars: first, his standing as a member, if not in that 
church, then in some other church recognized as 
evangelical ; secondly, the manner of his introduc- 
tion tothe churches as a preacher—who examined 
him before he began to preach, and gave him that 
letter of approbation which 
borrowing a word from Presbyterianism, have 
learned to call a “license”; thirdly, his acauaint- 
auece with the system of Christian truth, and 
the soundness of his doctrinal views ; and, finally, 
his personal history, his experience of the Gos- 
pel whieh he has uncertaken to preach, his call 





Congregationalists, | 


his being a member in any particular church. 4. 
There may be a want of satisfaction with his ante- 


; cedents as a preacher of the Gospel; it may be 
see the man whom it has chosen, to examine him | 


that, without examination and approval by any 
association of ministers or ecclesiastical body, he 
has taken up the profession of preaching, nobody 
knows how, and with nobody responsible for him ; 
or (in the case of an installation) it may be that 
his papers having been, as he says, lost by some mis- 
adventure, there is no voucher for his standing in 
the ministry and nothing to show (he being a 
stranger in those parts) that he was not dismissed 
from his former charge under some censure. 5. It 
may come to the knowledge of the council that the 
man has not “a geod report of them which are 
without ;” that wherever he abides certain scandal- 
ous rumors about him are current ; or that he is not 
living with his wife and that sheis seeking a divorce; 
or that some ecclesiastical court has not convicted 
him of certain alleged offenses because it could not 
compel the attendance of witnesses on whose testi- 
mony the case depended. 6. The spirit of the 
man, 2s manifested under his examination by the 
council, may be unsatisfactory ; he may have refused 
to anwer reasonable questions ; he may have ex- 
hibited an irritable and ungoverned temper; the 
frivolity of his answers may have shown a total 
deficiency in respect to manly and Christian earnest- 
hess ; orin some other way there may have arisen a 
painful distrust of his spiritual fitness for the min- 
istry. 7. It may have come out that his ignorance 
of theology is such as to forbid the expectation of 
his rightly dividing the word of truth, or that there 
is some. dangerous unsouwndness in his views of 
Christian doctrine. 

This last-mentioned ground of refusal—doetrinal 
ignorance or unsoundness—will be considered in 
another paper. 





—A Florence correspondent of the Tribune says 
that should the present Italian ministry be overthrown 
—Wwhich he regards as not unlikely—tie present pre- 
mier, Lanza, will probably be succ2zeded by Ratazzi, 
the present leader of the “ Left’; and a new policy be 
inaugurated toward the Vatican, far less conciliatory 
than that which has hitherte been pursued by the 
King’s government, 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 
No. 2. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
MANDARIN, FLA., Jan. 24, 1872. 

ES, it is done. The winter is over and past, 

and the time of the singing of birds has come. 

They are at it, beak and claw! The red-birds and the 
cat-birds, and the chattering jays and the twittering 
sparrows, busy and funny and bright. Down in the 
swamp-land, frouting our cottage, four Calla-lily buds 
are just unfolding themselves; and in the little garden- 
plat at one side, stand rose-geraniums and camelias, 
white and pink, just unfolding. Right opposite to the 
window through which the morning sun is pouring, 
stands a siately orange tree, thirty feet’ high, 
with spreading, graceful top and varnished green 
leaves, full of golden fruit. These are the veritable 
golden apples of the Hesperides—the apples that Ata- 
lanta threw in the famous race; and they are good 
enough to be run after. The things that fill the New 
York market, called, by courtesy, oranges—pithy, 
wilted, and sour—have not even a suggestion of what 
those golden balls are that weigh down the great 
glossy green branches of yonder tree. At the tree’s 
foot, Aunt Katy does her weekly washing in the open 
air, the winter through. We have been putting our 
tape-measure about it and find it forty-three inches in 
girth, and for shapely beauty it has no equal. It gives 
one a sort of heart-thrill of possession to say of such 
beauty: ‘“Itis mine.’”?’ No wonder the Scripture says: 
‘“*He that is so impoverished thst he hath no oblation, 
The orange tree is, 
in our view, the best worthy to represent the Tree of 
Life of any that grows on our earth. It is the fairest, 


I ‘ | the noblest, the most generous; it is the most up- 
itself” to make up its result) becomes better ac- | 


its pastor, and the pastors and | 


springing and abundant, of all trees which the Lord 
God caused to grow eastward in Eden. Its wood is 
white and hard and tough, fit to sustain the immense 
weight of its fruitage. Real good ripe oranges are 
very heavy, and the generosity of the tree inclines it 
to fruit in clusters. We counted, the other day, a 
cluster of eighteen, hanging low and weighing down 
the limb. 

But this large orange tree and many larger than this, 
which are parts of one orchard, are the growth of 
only twenty years. In 1835, every one of them was 
Then they started up 
with the genuine pluck of a true-born orange tree, 
which never says die, and began to grow again. No- 
body pruned them or helped them or cared much 
about them any way; and you can see trees that have 
grown up in four, five, and six trunks, just as the suck 
ers sprung up from the roots. Then, when they had 
made some progress, came the orange-insect and 
nearly killed them down again. The owners of the 
land, discouraged, broke down the fences and moved 
off; and, for a while, the land was left an open com- 
mon, where wild cattle browsed and rubbed them- 
selves on the trees. But still, in spite of all, they have 
held on their way rejoicing, till now they are the beau- 
tiful creatures they are. Truly, we may call them 
trees of the Lord, full of sap and greenness; full of 
lessons of perseverance to us who get frosted down 
and cut off time and time again in our lives. Let us 
hope in the Lord, and be up and at it again! 

It is certainly quite necessary to have some such ex- 
ample before our eyes in struggling to found a colony 
here. We had such a hard time getting our church 
and school-house !—for, in these primitive regions, one 
building must do for both. There were infinite nego- 
tiations and cases to go through before a site could be 
bought with a clear title, and the Freedman’s Bureau 
would put us up a building where school could be 
taught on week days, and worship held on Sundays. 
But, at last it was done, and a neat, pleasant little 
place it was. 

We had a little Mason and Hamlin missionary organ, 
which we used to carry over on Sundays, and a cloth, 
which converted the master’s desk, of week days, into 
the minister’s pulpit; and as we had minister, organ- 
ist, and choir, all in our own family, we were sure of 
them at all events; and, finally, a good congregation 
was being gathered. On week days a school for whites 
and blacks was taught, until the mismanagement of 
the school-fund had used up the sum devoted to com- 
mon schools, and left us without a teacher for a year, 
But, this fall, our friend, Mr. Dorsey Gardner, who 
had accepted the situation of county overseer of 
schools, had just completed arrangements to open 
again both the white and the black schools, when, lo! 
in one night our poor little school-house was burned 
to the ground, with our Mason and Hamlin organ in it! 
Latterly it had been found inconvenient to carry it 
backward and forward, and so it had been left, locked 
in a closet, and meta fiery doom. We do not suppose 
any malicious incendiarism. There appears evidence 
that some strolling loafers had gotten in to spend the 
night, and probably been careless of their fire. The 
southern pine is inflammable as so much pitch, and 
will almost light with the scratch of a match. Well, 
all we had to do was to imitate the pluck of the orange 
trees, which we immediately did. Our neighborhood 
had increased by three or four families, and a meeting 
was immediately held, and each one pledged himself 
to raise a certain sum. Now, if any old friend of any 
of us reading this account fecls inclined to send us a 


‘little help, we should take it most kindly. We feel 


the want of it more for the school-house than even for 
the church. We go on with our Sunday services at 
each other’s houses; but, alas! for the poor children, 
black and white, growing up so fast, who have been 








Fes. 14, 1872. 
kept out of school now a year, and who are losing 
these best months for study! To see people who are 
willing and anxious to be taught, growing up in igno- 
rarce, is the sorest sight that can afflict one; and we 
count the days until we shall have our churen and 
school-house again. But, meanwhile, Mandarin pre- 
sents to our eyes a marvelously improved aspect. 
Two ordhree large, handsome houses are built up in 
our immediate neighborhood. Your old collaborator 
of the Christian Union has a most fascinating place a 
short distance from us, commanding 2 noble sweep of 
view up and down the river. On our right-hand, two 
gentlemen from Newark have taken each a lot, and 
the gables of the house of one of them overlook the 
orange trees bravely from the river. 

This southern pine, unpainted, makes a rich, soft 
color fora house. Being merely oiled, it turns a soft 
golden brown, which harmonizes charmingly with the 
landscape. 

How cold is it here? We ask ourselves a dozen 
times a day, ‘“‘ What season is it?’ We say, “This 
spring,” ‘“‘this summer,”’ and speak of our Northern 
life as “last winter.” There are cold nights, and oc- 
casionally white frosts; but the degree of cold may be 


judged from the fact that the Callu Ethiopica goes on | 


budding and blossoming out-of-doors; that La Marque 
roses have not lost their leaves, and have long, young 
shoots on them; and that our handmaiden, a pretty, 
young mulatress, occasionally brings to us a whole 
dish of roses and buds which her beau has brought her 
from scme back cottage in the pine woods. Wo have 
also eaten the last fresh tomatoes from the old vines 








since we came; but a pretty severe frost has pipped | 
them, as well as cut off a promising lot of young peas, | 


just coming into pod. 
grow along, and we shall have others soon. 


But the pea-vines will still | 


We eat radishes out of the ground, and lettuce, now 


and then, a little nipped by the frost, and we get long 


sprays of yellow jessamine, just beginning to blossom | , 
| speculation, but a physical fact. 
Tiere, then, on the very threshold, is permanence. « 


in the woods. 


Yes, it is spring! though still it is Gold enough to 
make our gcod bright fire a railying-point to the 
family. Itis good to keep fire in a country where it | 


is considered a great point to get rid of wood. 


One 


piles and heaps up with a genial cheer when one | 


thinks “the more you burn, the better.” It only costs 
what you pay your darkey for cutting and hauling. 
We begin to find eur usual number of letters, want- 
ing to know all this and that and the other about 
Florida; and so, dear Mr. Union, we shail soon send 
to you our anual letter of information as to how to 
get here—where to go when you get here—and what 
to do. Till when—Adieu. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PERMANENCE OF GOD'S DECREES. 


HE conjunction of the transient and the un- 
changeable is the grand phenomenon of time and 

of this world. It seems to our sad meditation, often, 
that we are living in a world in which everything is 
passing away. Days are ending; seasons are spending 
themselves; years come, and orb, and disappear; men 
die; generations of them perish; the work of the hand 
grows and vanishes. It seems as though it were a 
mere question of the time required. Some things, like 





the fragile leaf, and the still more tender blossom, time | 


devours almost with a touch. Some things require 
lopger digestion. Many things, such as the pyramids, 
trophies, temples, statues, require ages before they be- 
gin tocrumble and show the power of the hand of time; 


but at last even pyramids waste, and wear, and grow | 


rugged. Things that are the most firm become infirm. 
Things that are the most enduring begin to tottle down 
and perish. 

If we turn from things external to the thoughts and 
feelings of men, it seems as though they were perish- 
mg. The mind itself, the noblest work of God on 
earth, appears to run through periods, just as flowers 
do. 
yet ccme to itself; then it blossoms, and comes to ma- 
turity; and then it seems to fade out again, or to pass 
back into that great nothingness from which every- 
thing appears to come forth. Our thoughts come, and 
ercase time as meteors crease the sky, and then disap- 
pear in the darkness again. Our very affections seem, 

ike lamps, to burn out. And if we look back upon the 
sum of the experience of just one generation, nothing 
seems so fugacious, so unsubstantial, so utterly unsat- 
isfying, as the unrecorded life of thrice ten myriad 
hearts that throbbed, and loved or hated, feared or 
hoped, trusted or mourned betrayal, only one genera- 
tion ago. The trees stand yet; but where are the hearts 
that beat under them? The forests and the hills 
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alike. We fall into the terrors of old King Solomon, 
and say, “ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.’’ Whether 
aman please himself, or vex hixnself; whether he heap 
up treasure, or scatter treasure; whether he increase 
in wealth, or stand in diminished poverty, he comes to 
about tbe seme thing. 

Yet, there are other aspects in which, when we look 
at the dispensation in which we are living, it is endur- 
ing. While, for instance, the rock, the soil, and the 
substances which it produces, are undergoing changes, 
what are these things but the instrumental methods of 
acccmplishing a divine purpose? The purpose of God 
in the establishment of the natural world is not old, is 
not wasted, is not changed. The channels through 
which Ged appointed that the great results of the 
natural world should be wrought out, are unchanged 
and unclegged. There is no appreciable change in the 
great laws of light, and heat, and motion—in the great 
inter-connecting laws of physicalforces. Wecan trace 
these forces back perhaps twenty thousand years, 
though we have had record of this present organiza- 
tion for only about six thousand years. We can trace 
them back to geologic periods long before man had a 
position cn the earth. By deductions which cannot be 
questionec, we know that the same great laws of force 
which are in action now were in action then. We 
know that for thousands and thousands of years the 
thing which God thought and the thought which he 
issued into a decree, have stood unmovingly. God has 
not changed his purpose or decree. That which made 
the eaith, and which created man to govern the earth, 
has been holding on with perpetuity and evenness— 
‘‘ without variableness or shadow of turning.” 

That which is true of us, is just as true of other 
spheres around about us. The astronomer tells us, and 
we know, that we can now trace the laws of light and 
heat, many of the great physical laws that existin this 
werld, us existing in the planets of the great system. 
And it is demonstrable that this is so. It is not a 


Although each generation of trees sheds its leaves, and 
the trees themselves wax old and crumble back to soil 
again, God’s thought of vegetation and of the kingdom 
of vegetation, never changes. It abides forever. 


dim, the thing meant, holds on unchanged and un- 
winkled. Itis not old, though thousands and thousands 
of years are upon it. 

Se, too, although the purposes of God in the human 





The | 


individual particles may change, but the great king- | yitutions of that character, and there is nothing either 


family, as respects ary individual or generation, seem | 


to be full of mutation, they hold on their way without 
change. 
ocean, and seen the incoming of the water? Have you 
noticed how each particular wave thet runs in breaks 
én nearing the shore, and spends itself? But the sea 
does not break. The ocean is everlastingly full; and 
for every spent wave there comes another to be spent. 
Though the individual waves suddenly culminate and 
perish, the great sea remains unwasted and inexhausti- 
ble. 

When we look upon the ocean of human life, we 
see that from the earliest periods to the present mo- 
ment, its individuals have been forever changing. But 
there is something higher than individuals. There is 
a divine thought, a divine decree, concerning the race 
upon the earth. And it stands as immutable to-day 


as when it first began to execute itself. There is nei- 


ther weakness nor age visible upon it. 

If you go still further back, to that out of which 
every other element of social composition springs—the 
divine purpose in the establishment of the human rea- 
son and moral sentiments—you will find the same to be 
true. Therehas been progress, evolution, attainment, 
variety, culture, development, in the reason of man; 
but the thing itself is essentially just the same that it 
always bas been. Ever since the beginning of the 
world, God’s thought has been exactly what it is now. 


| The loves of men now are just what the loves of men 


were before the flood. Fancy, enthusiasm, hope, fear, 


| every single element that belongs to the heart of man, 


was the same six thousand years ago that it is now, 


| There has not been the slightest change in these things. 
That which God meant and commanded has stood | 


It is in the bud, and is weak because it has not | 


fast. And yet, in each individual case, it has perished. 
It is ever perishing in its individuais, and it ever 
abides in its great substance and flow. 

Asit has been with individual thought and feeling 
and experience, soit has been with the family. The 


| lessons that make the first spelling-book of the world 


abide; but that which belongs to no rock and no tree, | 


but claims to be a part of divinity itself, the immortal 
thinking and feeling of a man’s nature, seems to have 
but a brief period. 

It comes to pass that, at one time or another, all 
men are sad lyrists. We all have twilight singings, if 
not in rhythm, yet in feeling; and we mourn with the 
going down of the sun, and with the changes of the 
year. We are sad because strength seems so like 
weakness, and because good and bad seem so much 
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are the affiances and the families thatare formed. Al- 
though there have been variations in the family, the 
ordinance of the household has been one and the same 
perpetually. Upon this there have been endless ac- 
lions from the beginning to this day; but you might 
as well attempt to modify the sun or the planets, as to 
attempt to modify the ordinance of God and the house- 
hold. 

That which has been true of the family has been true 
of all the developments of civilized life and of society. 
God’s creative purpose, God’s formative decree, the 
counsel of the Divine mind, that established the great 
outlines of material life, has never been thwarted, 
dented, wrinkled or crushed. It abides, 

So, although when we iook at the details of things, 
and go along the track of individual experience, we 
are painfully impressed with the feeling that human 
life is transie1it; although every generation has occa- 


| sion to ery with sad descant in view of the mutations 


whieh they witness on évery hand, yet these muta- 
tions are taking place within the sphere of a system 
that is divinely plannéd, that is invincible, and that 


| abides forever. The word of the Lord stands sure, and 


| 


nothing shall change it. The heavens and the earth 
may pass away, but not one jot or tittle of God’s law, 
God’s decree, God’s purposes shall change. ‘That 
which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away”; but nothing else. That which is imperfect 
will undergo mutations, but that which is according 
to the Divine decree is permanent. 


Have you ever stood upon the edge of the | 


| employer. 
| formation. 


| foundation in fact. 
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THE MERITS OF TRADES-UNIONISM, 
Editor Christian Union. 


N your issue of the 17th isan article under the 

heading, ‘‘ The false and true protection of labor,’ 

but which reads to myself and others like a very un- 
founded tirade on Trades-unions. 

You attempt to propitiate us by complimenting us on 
our growing intelligence, and then qualify it by credi- 
ting us with sense ona par with the ‘Infant crying 
after the Moon.’’ You say the Baby is beginning to 
take notice. Said Baby bythe by is rather old. 
Wendeli Phillips says he is forty years of age. He has 
worn leng frocks lopg enough. Is it not about time 
you put bim in short coats and give him his true posi- 
tion in the world? You say it will not be long before 
they (the Babies) find out what is and what is net 
fairly within their resch. That is very true; in fact, 
we are beginning to see already, and we are trying to 
regard cur case {rom 7n intelligent stand-point, and 
we hope to benefit ourselves ard others by the knowl- 
edge. 

You go on to say, “The individual freedom of men 
must not be over-ridden by any arbitrary enforced 
equality.”” This is the first time we have heard that 
equality, cr, in other words, socialism, is part of the 
Trades-union plaiform. Weare much obliged to you 
for the information; but we add, we think tiat notion 
exists only in the fertide imagination of the writer in 
question. 

Again you say, ‘‘ When all men are placed equal be- 
fore the law, it says to each one, ‘ Now grow as high as 
you can.’’’ We admitall that in letter and spirit, only 
we have more philanthropy. We go further, and say 
in your selfish and oft unchristian struggles to attain 
an eminence in the world, do not crush your less 
fortunate neighbor in the mire, who is perhaps denied 
by nature or want of opportunity, equal competing 
advantages with yourself. If by denying yourself a 
little you can help bim, you will perform a good work, 
end be imitating the example which Christ set. 

That is what Unions are trying to do. You say ‘ Real 
supericrity must be recognized.” Granted—and with 
this principle there is nething in the Unions that con- 
fiicts. We have been some years connected with in- 


in their ruies or intentions that preventsa man from 
rising io the highest pinnacle of human greatness. If 
others above will admit him to their ranks we will 
giadly let him go frgm ours and point to him with 
pride as having once been a member of our Union. 

Again you say, ‘ Unions require of each member 
a pledge that he will never become a capitalist or 
*» We do not know where you got your in- 
Certain it is we know of no such dogma. 
We are aware that in the past Unions attempted to 
work out many absurd theories; so, indeed, has every 
other humen institution; but times have changed 
since then, and age has given us experience. But to 
say that a man, through his Union, would voluntanily 
pledge himself not to become rich if he could, while, at 
the same time, he isstriving his very utmost to secure 
increased remuneration for his labor, we are astonish- 
ed that you should make such a charge which has no 
If you believe it is so, and with 
our growing intelligence, no wonder you compare 
us to the Baby crying afterthe noon. You must have 
been reading Chas. Reade’s novel, Put yourself in his 
Place, which belongs entirely to the past, and is utterly 
at varignce with Unions of to-day. 

Again you say, ‘In many Unions the members are 


! strictly prohibited from doing any extra work. The 
| rate of wages is fixed, and this rate must be paid to all 


| shiftless and lazy.” 


' 





alike, skillful or clumsy, faithful and industrious, or 
It is true that in s6bme Unions the 
members are prohibited from working what is termed 
over-time. 

But are you aware of the real philanthropy that is 
hidden behind that seemingly arbitrary rule? It does 
not mean that the laborer shall not work extra when 
by refusing to do so the prosecution of business would 
be delayed. Ke is merely called upon to exercise the 
principle of self-denial at a time when by doing so he 
will be conferring a boon and performing a Christian 
duty toward his less fortunate fellow-workman, in 
order that the less fortunate may have some chance to 
live, and not as you giveit that he may deprive him- 
self of a chanee to lay by money for the education of 
himself and his children. Said extra money would just 
as likely be squandered in frivolous amusements as de- 
voted to purposes of education. What surprises us is 
that those you consider ignorant can be indueed by 
any mezus to deny themselves for the benefit of others. 
Surely your church does not ignore that principle, 
when it can be exercised with a certainty of confer- 
ring a greater benefit upon the recipients than it can 
inflict loss upon the donor. Furthermore, Wnions of 
te-day do not deny to others not members of a Union 
the right toa share of what there is of common prop- 
erty, they only attempt to secure for their members 
those privileges which they are entitled to in considera- 
tion cf the contributions they pay to the common fund, 
as do other benevolent societies. 

We agree with you that in this or any other country 
no one class ought to have interests differents from ang 
other class. But the fact is, interests do differ, and I 
suppose they always will, at least while human nature 
is the same as it is now; when we take on ourselves a 
nature divine after the manner of Christ, then we shall 
regard our brother from a different stand-point. As it 
is now Classes are diametrically opposite in spite of all 
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the clap-trap to the contrary; one party wants the 
most labor for the least amount of money or vice vorsa. 
We would like a better feeling to come about, but we 
have to deal with human nature as itis, with facts as 
they are and not as they might be. We have read 
many beautiful theories about our interests being 
identical; but when you take them out of the clouds 
and apply them to practical uses, you find opposing in- 
terests clash together, and the beautiful bubble bursts. 

In closing our defense for the time, we candidly ad- 
mit trades-unions are not perfect. They have com- 
mitted many.blunders. We only asked to be judged 
according to our merits. If you searched us as industri- 
ously to find the good qualities we possess as to find 
out the flaws, you would find more to our credit than 
the opposite. But we do protest against your picking 
eut the worst traits of Unions of years ago and then 
publishing them tothe world as being embodied in 
Unions of to-day. Many of the insane doctrines charged 
against us are merely the notions of extreme unthink- 
ing men. We can’t keep these men out of the Unions, 
any more than you can keep bad men out of the 
church, or any other human institution. And we 
ought notto be charged with the deeds or the words 
of these men, any more than we charge the wickedness 
of individual members on the church body. 

Trades-unions at present are very little developed in 
America, but in Europe they are recognized institu- 
tions, and they have been the means of bringing about 
@ large proportion of the real liberty the working- 
classes enjoy. In England, in particular, there is no 
great-measure for the real improvement of the people 
that has become law within the past ten years but 
what they (the Unions) have largely contributed to 
bring about by their ‘intelligence, and persistent 
agitation. 

In connection with Unions are classes for technical 
education. They provide their own teachers at their 
own cost. The very existence of the Unions suggested 
to them, the members, the necessity of self-improve- 
ment which they would scarcely have discovered had it 
not been for their Unions. 

When the Royal Society wanted practical mechanics 
to attend the late Exhibition in France to report on 
the different classes of work on exhibition, the men 
appointed were selected from the different trades- 
unions, as much for their general intelligence as for 
their skillas workmen. What the Unions have done to 
relieve their distressed members might be written in 
letters of gold. In Chicago, there isa small branch of 
the same society I have the honor to belong to, viz., 
The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
of England and America. We were able to reimburse 
them the entire loss they sustainel1 through the late 
fire. Isa principle that has done so much for the for- 
eign workman powerless in Americ1? We think not. 

Trades-unionism with all its faults contains within 
itself the germ of the future status of the workingman 
throughout the world. UNIONIST. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26, 1872. 





ART ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 


OW is it that illustrations of the Bible gener- 

ally give such incorrect impression; of the 

actual life and scenery of the East? The answer is not 
difficult to find. 

In the Dark Ages the Bible was a sealed fountain to 
the masses. They could drink only from diluted 
streams, filtered through priestly channels. Not that 
such entire ignorance of the Scriptures then ex- 
isted as we are apt to suppose. By legends, pictures, 
miracle-plays, the great outlines of Biblical truth were 
made familiar to all minds, though mixed with child- 
ish nonsense, error and fable. The spirit of the Bible 
we find often in the rudest essays of medival art, but 
as representations of Oriental scenery, custom and man- 
ners, it was false. This was due, first, to real ignorance 
of the East. The Roman conquests, by bringing the 
whole world under one government, broke down the 
barrier between the East and the West. But with 
the overthrow of the Empire, fell also learning, cul- 
ture and art. When society again emerged from an- 
archy, the East was entrenched once more within its 
old barriers. There was no longer one great central 
government, on which all depended, the point of union 
for all. The empire was split up into a ‘multitude of 
States. War was the normal condition of society. 
Travel was no longer easy. The great highways which 
bound together all parts of the Roman dominion, and 
facilitated intercourse between its most remote mem- 
bers, had been neglected, and had fallen into disuse. 
The Crusades, one might have thought, would have 
brought to Europe more just ideas of Eastern life. 
But Palestine, the theater of bloody conflict, the 
battle-ground of Saracen and Christian, was not the 
field for the quiet student of antiquity. The people, 
too, of the Middle Ages, were uncritical. While the 
emotional faculties were touched, the imagination 
excited, the heart stirred, they cared little for accu- 
racy of detail. As they watched with painful sym- 
pathy the struggle between temptation and obedience | 
depicted in the countenance of our first mother, it 
mattered little that in the background a hunter with 
his gun was awakening ill-omened echoes in the prin- 
cipal shades of Eden. Of course the works of the 
early artists furnish most striking examples of an- 
achronism, but it is not confined to them. Not only 
Giotto and Volterra, but Albert Diirer, Veronese and 








Titian, are full of the grossest misrepresentations. 
Now these great masters did not err through ignorance. 
The East was no longer an unknown world. The long 
cccupation of Southern Spain by the Moors, the re- 
peated Crusades, the invasion of Europe by the Turks 
and Saracens, the Oriental commerce of Venice, 
ought, it would seem, to have brought about a more 
accurate mode of representation. 

But these great artists had other aims. As th7y 
never professed to delineate the actual life of the 
East, they must not be tried by this standard. The 
imagination seized upon the most striking scenes, 
fettered by no laws but those self-imposed, and viewed 
merely as work of the imagination, this has been no 
disadvantage to art. Who could wish that Raphael had 
had an antiquarian at his elbow to regulate with 
critical accuracy the dress, the complexion, the acces- 
sories of his characters. Perhaps the great masters 
seized the spirit of the Bible all the more powerfully 
for neglecting sometimes the letter. 

But ours is a far different age. Reason and science 
now assert their claims. If Shakespe.re were living 
now, he would not dare to make his Bohemia a sea- 
port; nor would Veronese’s St. Catherine be seen 
kneeling ina brocade court-dress to receive the ring 
from her divine husband, enthroned amid the splen- 
dors of a Venetian palace. Poetry and philosophy feel 
the influence of new ideas, and require new modes of 
expression, nor can art longer appeal solely to the 
imagination. The Bible is now studied in a far differ- 
ent way. The old interpreters are thrown in great 
measure aside. Representations of Scripture are now 
sought chiefly as illustrations of the actual scenes, as 
far as possible. We go to them for information, to set 
before our minds the very costumes, architecture, 
manners, places, not only of Gospel history but of 
the early patriarchs, of the theocracy, of the mon- 
archy. Travelers have investigated every scene of 
Scripture history. They have described every moun- 
tain, cave, rock, or bend of river, and this has awaken- 
ed a new interest in the Holy Land. 

’ Is not the ignorance of the Bible which prevails to 
such a degree, due ina great measure, to these inac- 
curate representations with which we are all familiar 
from childhood? How many have a clear idea of the 
**Last Supper’’?? With most it is the conception of 
Leonardo da Vinci—the apostles seated on rows of 
benches around along table. That the beloved dis- 
ciple should lay his head on Jesus’s bosom seems al- 
most a physical impossibility. To stir the heart or 
touch the conscience is the highest office of re- 
ligious art, but not its only one. Nor need this 
be sacrificed by giving a faithful representation. Often 
the beauty of the scene as depicted by the Evangelist 
is gone when it has lost its Oriental character. In 
Ricci’s picture of Mary washing the feet of Christ, the 
Saviour is seated in an arm-chair, turned from the 
table that she may kneel in front of him. It is no 
longer the shrinking penitent, coming humbly behind 
the Great Teacher as he reclines at the feast upon the 
eastern couch, that she may anoint his feet, and bathe 


construction of an Oriental house. In reading the 
story, narrated by the three first evangelists, of the 
lame man let down through the roof into the inner 
court, it must seem to most a very awkward mode of 
gaining access to the Saviour’s presence. 

In Mr. Beecher’s Life of Christ, just published, the 
true view has been taken of what is now needed in re- 
ligious art. While not discarding the imaginative 
rendering when that isin place, it seeks rather to set 
before us the veritable scenes of Christ’s earthly 
ministry. 

We open at the lovely view of Nazareth. Embosomed 
within sheltering hills lies the secluded valley, cut off 
by its position from the great lines of travel which 
passed it on either hand. The natural features have 
not changed. The lofty crests of the encircling moun- 
tains that stretch away, or are lost in the distance, the 
gentler swells of the nearer hillsandin the foreground, 
the very flowers and shrubs were familiar scenes of 
His childhood, youth and early manhood. 

In the “* Wilderness East of Olives,’’ the artist has 
found ample scope for imaginative treatment, though 
strictly limiting himself to the presentation of actual 
fact. Over the foreground and middle distance pours 
the full splendor of the Southernsun. 1t lights up the 
forest-covered ravines, just touches the crests of the 
| far-off hills, and gleams on the slender thread of water- 
fall, leaping down from the rocky cliff. Cloud-shadows 
chase each other over the wild ranges of mountain 
and precipice beyond, and in the dim distance are 

seen the waters of that mysterious lake. 

The region around Jordan is the most picturesque in 
Palestine. Here sandy deserts contrast with tropical 
fertility, the awful majesty of the everlasting hills 
with the smiling beauty of the plain. The river has 
cut for itself a deep channel through limestone rock, 
which forms on either hand a perpendicular-wall. At 
its foot stretches an alluvial plain covered with lux- 
uriant vegetation, and a ‘narrow thread of silver marks 
the course of the river. Above extends an arid waste, 
wild and desolate. Here the beasts of tlie desert roam 
| ¢ at will, and the Bedouin tribes pitch their tents to rest 
in the intervals of plunder and forage. Even in our 
Saviour’s time this was a wild; uncultivated region, 
but at certain seasons of the year from all the districts 
“ beyond Jordan’ came multitudes to the great feasts. 
At four or five places only, could they cross the river, 
elsewhere impassable. Here was, doubtless, enacted 
many a scene, such as the illustration on page 80 
represents, and often in the ears of the gay and 











them with her tears. Few have a clear idea of the | 








thoughtless throng sounded the prophet’s firey words 
of denunciation and warning. 

The “Site of Capernaum”’ is familiar to our imagina- 
nation from childhood, yet as a fancy sketch, a possible 
scene only. Whether the view represents the real Caper- 
naum, or merely one of the countless villages that 
dotted the shores of Galilee, it is certain that in Christ’s 
many journeys along the lake, his eyes must at some 
time have rested on this very scene. It was then a 
cheerful picture. The fishermen were mending their 
nets on the beach. Through the gates poured a busy 
throng. The sound of mirth, the hum of traffic were 
heard. Now the city has become a mouldering heap, 
its walls are overthrown, weeds and brambles twine 
about its shattered columns. Allis desolate and silent. 
But then, as now, the shades of evening were gathering 
over the landscape. The newmoon shone down upon 
the placid lake. The waves rippled against the over- 
hanging cliffs, bathed in silver light or dark with 
shadow. 

Besides the full-page illustrations, scattered through 
the volume are exquisite wood-cuts—scenes in the life 
of Christ connected with his ministry, or handed down 
as such by tradition: ¢he fruit and flowers of Palestine) 
the mustard, the fig, the ears of wheat, the frankin- 
cense and myrrh—all illustrate some point in his teaeh- 
ings); for example, Mt. Quarantaria, the traditional 
scene of the temptation, views around the Sea of Galilee 
and the Jordan, the fountain of Siloam, theinteriorand 
porch of the Temple. 

Since we have no authentic portrait of our Saviour, 
ideal representations have been selected from some of 
the best masters. There is a group of heads opposits 
page 102; one, the earliest known, being taken from tke 
catacombs of St. Calixtus, another from an emerald 
intaglio of the sixth century, others from Francia, from 
Dtirer, and from Delaroche. But the finest illustration 
of the whole book is the frontispiece, a splendid steel 
engraving after Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” 
The original picture, neglected by the stupid monks, 
to whose care this inestimable treasure was committed, 
has long been fading, and is now almost obliterated. 
But it has been restored, painted and engraved by one 
of our own artists, Mr. W. E. Marshall, expressly for 
this work. This representation of our Saviour, long 
acknowledged to be the finest ever conceived, has been 
made familiar to us by innumerable copies and engrav- 
ings. But in all, beautiful and tender as was the face 
of Christ, we have felt a lack, Divinity was wanting. 
But here the artist has sought to reproduce not merely 
the outward form, but the spirit of the original. Love 
and sorrow, the human and the superhuman, mest in 
that wonderful countenance. The sorrowful words, 
“One of you shall betray me,’’ have just been uttered, 
and the drooping eyes, the parted lips, the bowed 
head, testify of wounded affection, human infirmity, 
mingling with divine compassion. 








THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
THEIR NUMBER. 


HE reports of the last census give the entire 
Chinese population of our country at 63,254. 
About four-fifths of this number—49,310—are reported 
as resident in California. The count, however, so far 
as this State is concerned, can be regarded only as an 
approach toward accuracy. It has been proved that, 
even in San Francisco, the census of our white popula- 
tion was far from complete, and the difficulties in the 
way of a full count of the Chinese would be much 
greater. They swarm about their quarters like bees 
about a hive; and counting would be almost as easy in 
one ease as the other. Not without reason, they have 
the fear of the tax-collector always before them, and 
they will reveal as little as possible that might give 
that functionary an advantage overthem. Theirlead- 
ing men, heads of their companies and others, know 
very well the general feeling respecting Chinese immi- 
gration; and the temptation with them would be to 
lead the census-marshal to as low a statement of their 
number as could possibly be credited. His report, 
therefore, answers very well to base a guessupon; and 
knowing something, as we do, of the length and 
breadth of the Chinese quarters in several of our cities, 
and of the crowded condition of their habitations, we 
believe and make bold to express the belief that there 
are more Chinese in California by several thousands, 
than the census accredits to the whole country. Their 
number is increasing, but not as rapidly as some have 
supposed. And for the last year the emigration from 
China has decreased greatly. For the year 1870, the 
arrivals and departures between San Francisco and 
China, and Japan, were as follows: Arrivals, 10,869; 
departures, 4,232. Apparent gain, 6,637. During the 
first three-quarters of 1871, the arrivals were but 4,742, 
and the departures were 1,829, leaving a gain of 2,913. 
And the proportion of Chinese to the whole number of 
these passengers was much greater in 1870 than in 
1871. Anxious souls may find these figures quieting to 
their fears. The 100,000,000, more or less, whom China 
might afford to spare, are not coming in upon us like a 
tidal wave. And it is no very easy matter for tho 
peasants of such a country to raise the courage—much 
less to raise the means—for an ocean journey of 10,009 
miles. The emigration, so long as itis free and not 
stimulated artificially, will not assume alarming pro- 
portions. 
THEIR CHARACTER. 
The Chinese in America are on their good behavior, 
They are, therefore, generally peaceable and quiet. 
They pay their debts quite scrupulously, for the same 
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reason. They do not find themselves equally impelled 
to truthfulness, and their statements are as often de- 
termined by their seeming interests as by the real 
facts. They make very little use of intoxicating 
drinks, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
none of them are ever found drunk. They use opium 
freely, and the smell of it is in all their habitations. 
Almost all of them gamble, and the 5,000 women—more 
or less—among them are, with few exceptions, lewd not 
simply by compulsion, but from choice. In their treat- 
ment of each other, they are generally heartless, cruel 
and revengeful. Their sick are neglected, and are 
sometimes found dying in the gutters of dark alleys 
near their habitations. There is some sort of quasi- 
government to which they are subjected among them- 
selves,—in connection with their mutual aid societies, 
or otherwise,—glimpses of whose secret and cruel pun- 
ishments are occasionally gained by our police.— 
Through these societies or otherwise, parties exist 
among them between which the animosity becomes 
sometimes so bitter, that pitched battles become immi- 
nent. It was something of this sort which occasioned 
the Los Angelos riot and massacre. Two factions of 
Chinese were quarreling. Already some of the leaders 
had been arrested for breaches of the peace. They 
were gathering arms, with reference, it seemed, to a 
general engagement; and the persons first shot were 
an Officer and his companion detailed to preserve the 
peace. The officer was wounded severely; his com- 
panion, a private citizen, mortally, so that he died 
within two hours. It is not wise to indulge a romantic 
eharity in our view of Chinese character. It is here 
what our missionaries find it to be in its own native 
land. And as the restraints become relaxed, as the 
Chinese breathe American air more freely we must 
expect—what, indeed, we already see—their names re- 
curring more-and more frequently on our criminal 
calendars and our prison-rolls. 


THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION, 
judged by cur standards, is rough enough. Those em- 
ployed by our countrymen are almost always better off 
than those who take care of themselves. The shanties 
which they build in their gardens, or alongside their 
mining claims, are of the worst construction ;—dark, 
smoky, often filthy, damp in wet weather, and in dry 
weather close almost to suffocation. In most cases, 
this is not the result of their poverty. Probably, rude 
as the accommodations seem, they are an improvement 
on the habitations of their earlier years and native 
land. Their living, during most‘of the year, is ex- 
tremely simple. Once in the twelve manths, at their 
New Year’s festival they plunge into all possible ex- 
travagances, and he is to be pitied who eannot then 
command a place at some feast of fat things—disgust- 
ingly fat often. 
THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

are becoming more and more diversified. At first they 
betook themselves to mining, washing, and domestic 
service, almost exclusively. There have always been 
afew merchants,—some with large capital and high 
standing; and there were always numerous gambling 
dens which must haye had proprietors. Now, their 
traders are many, and their trade manifold. The list 
of their industrial avocations would be a very long one. 
Around the old mining towns most of the surface-min- 
ing isin their hands. About the cities are many gar- 
dens which they cultivate with unwearied painstaking, 
and with great success. The manufacture of slippers, 
and of cigars, is carried on very largely by them,— 
they themselves being, often, proprietors and business 
managers. Chinese physicians have ceased to be a 
novelty, and, in some instances, they have commanded 
a large practice among people of our own race. In 
some branches of photography they have been em- 
pioyed for years, and now there are photographic gal- 
leries owned and conducted by them. As employcd 
by white people they throng our railroads and our fac- 
tories, and must be relied upon to give success to all the 
budding enterprises by which the resources of our 
State will be developed. 


THE FEELING TOWARD THEM, 
on the part of our white people, must be admitted to 
be that of aversion. There are exceptional ca3es in 
which Chinese employed in domestic service have 
proved themselves so trustworthy as to win a deep in- 
terest and even a strong affection from their employ- 
ers. But the cases are far more numerous for which 
aversion is quite too weak a word; bitterness and 
spite express the feeling much more truly. Our citi- 
zens of Hibernian and Mexican descent do not hesitate 
at any word however hard, or any means however low 
and cruel, provided it is safe, to vent their malice on 
the Chinaman; and such citizens are numerous enough 
with us to give our whole State an ill name. Intelli- 
gent, Protestant, native Americans generally feel this 
quite keenly. We needed no rebukes from any quar- 
ter, in order to smart under the disgrace which the 
Les Angelos massacre inflicted upon us. And the 
number is inereasing who would personally interpose 
to protect a Chinaman under abuse, and to punish his 
assailants. Our friends Eastward should remember. 
however, that it is searcely more than forty years since 
the Irish immigration to New England was welcomed 
much as that of the Chinese is here. New England 
laborers were but little more patient with the com- 
petitors who, living in shanties and gorging themselves 
on potatoes and salt, could so greatly underbid them, 
than our Californian laborers have been under similar 
circumstances. The experience of New England in 
this matter is that such competition does not portend 





poverty and starvation; but that it crowds the native 
and intelligent labor up toward a higher plane; that 
it makes work of a higher order to abound for such as 
will fit themselves to doit; and that, in due time, the 
whole country is found far richer for the added labor- 
ers. From her own experience, by and by, California 
will learn this lesson, but she cannot take it—so it 
seems—at second hand. 


THEIR LEGAL STATUS. 


The Chinese stand before our laws as ‘ persons inca- 
pable of becoming citizens.’’ As such they are not 
permitted to pre-empt land, or to take up mining 
claims. Chinese miners are obliged either to work 
ground which no one else wants, or to hold it under a 
bill of sale from some “‘citizen.’’ They were formerly 
obliged, notwithstanding, to pay five dollars monthly 
for a mining license. The law was so drawn as to 
apply to all foreigners, but was enforced, and was in- 
tended to be enforced against Chinese alone. This has 
been set aside by the Courts, and the tax is abolished. 
Occasionally subsidies are granted to Railroads, and 
legal provision made for other public work, on condi- 
tion that no Chinese be employed. But the chief legal 
disability which they suffer is the refusal to receive 
their testimony, except against each other. The bar- 
barous law which enacts this, was once set aside by our 
Supreme Court under the 14th Amendment, and the 
Civil Rights Law. But after our Supreme Bench be- 
eame a Democratic institution, the question was again 
raised, and the former decision was reversed. The 
argument by which this was justified, if it had been a 
plea of counsel might be complimented as an ingenious 
piece of special pleading for a very bad cause; but as 
a judicial utterance it is beneath contempt. It is a 
comfort to remember that its author, Mr. Jackson 
Temple, has already been permitted by the people to 
retire to private life; while Judge Rhodes the only 
Justice dissenting, has been re-elected. Whether we 
must wait till the court is revolutionized before we can 
get this wrong righted, or whether the legislature will 
change the law, does not yet appear. 

An account of Christian work among the Chinese in 
California we reserve for another article. 





OUR CHURCH SERVICES. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD P. SPRAGUE. 


S there anything sacred, or anything authorita- 
tive in the traditional routine of service in our 
non-liturgical churches? If not, why is this routine so 
seldom varied? There is a vague notion abroad that 
improvement is both possible and desirable; and yet 
almost no one seems willing to move in the matter. 
The two recent editorials in the Christian Union 
“Spiritual Warmth,” and ‘‘The Neglect of Worship,”’ 
have treated the subject most admirably; and yet it is 
to be feared, that unless followed up by more of the 
same, they will be merely words which every one in- 
dorses, but no one puts into practice. 

There is a twofold reason why some change in the 
order of our church servise should be, if practicable, 
effected. One reason is, the need of greater variety. 
Somehow these services fail to elicit the attention of 
the major part of the congregation. Every minister 
feels this; and every thoughtful layman is conscious of 
something of the diffieulty in himself. We need more 
variety; need to exalt music to more nearly its proper 
place in the services of the sanctuary; need to secure 
amore direct participation of the people in the ser- 
vice. There was a good deal of human nature, if but 
little reverence, in the sailor’s reply to one who asked 
him where he attended church. ‘I always go to the 
*Piscopals when I can; ’cause you see, they gives me a 
chance to jaw back.” 

We need to change the services still more for the 
sake of making worship more prominent. The idea of 
gathering in the church for purposes of divine worship 
has almost faded out of the popular mind. Men go to 
hear the sermon, not to worship God. Hence the 
clamor for preachers that can attract and interest, as 
well as profit the audience. If the sermon is good, 
folks go away pleased; if it is poor, they feel as if the 
whole service amounted to nothing. The very desig- 
nation which we apply to all that precedes the sermon, 
** opening services,’’ expresses the insignificant posi- 
tion assigned to them in the popular mind. Itisas 
though all the hymns and prayers and reading of 
Scripture, were designed merely to introduce and give 
effect to the discourse. Very painfully does this strike 
the minister sometimes. He enters the house dedica- 
ted to God’s worship; he strives so to conduct the ser- 
vices as to lead the people near to God; he rejoices to 
see so many assembled before him; but very sad is his 
heart when he considers* how few count the service 
avything else than a routine to be endured befere that 
arrives for which alone they have come, the hearing his 
poor words. 

There is no use in trying to deny the advantage our 
sister liturgical churches have over the rest of us. 
They do secure an interest in the service itself; they 


. do keep the idea of worship more prominent in the 


minds of the congregation; they do make the people 
feel that somehow the service is their affair, as well as 
the minister’s. The people enter intoit. Toa degree 
at least, their heartsare enlisted. At any rate it is not 
a@ one man affair, through which the congregation sit 
passive. They are able to do what few of our non- 
liturgical churches would think of attempting, hold 
services into which no preaching enters. And what is 
more, they secure good attendance at such services. 








Now can we not learn from them? If they hold 
firmly an excellence which is slipping away from us, 
may we not study their methods, and profit by them? 
We necd not adopt liturgies, we do not want to; but 
may we not with our free system introduce elements 
that shall reach thedesiredend? Will not some of our 
ministers who have experience in the matter, give us 
younger men the benefits of their observations, and 
possibly of their experiments? 

I take the liberty of throwing out two or three sug- 
gestions; notso much because of their worth, as to 
draw out criticism and a discussion of the matter. 
First, give music a more prominent place. Not that 
of the paid quartette choir; of that we have too 
much already; but that in which the congregation 
shall participate. Then change our order of prayers. 
What is the reason for that intolerably drawn out 
prayer just before sermon? Itis appropriately called 
“the long prayer.’’ Break it into two parts, and put 
something in between. Then give the people more 
that shall devolve upon them,—reading the Psalms in 
alternation; repeating the Apostles’ Creed in unison; 
or with bowed heads uniting in such an audible con- 
fession of sin as may be easily constructed out of appro- 
priate selections from Scripture. Something of this sort 
would be a real improvement. 

I append two orders of service which have come 
within my knowledge; both of which are excellent, 
although neither perhaps quite secures the desired end. 
The first of these was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son, of N. Y., although whether ever introduced or not 
I cannot say. 1. Anthem; 2. Invocation; 3. Hymn; 
4, Scripture from the Old Testament; 5. Brief prayer 
of thanksgiving, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, the 
congregation joining; 6. Chant by choirand congrega- 
tion; 7. Scripture from the New Testament, followed 
by the Gloria Patri; 8 General prayer of supplica- 
tion; 9. Hymn; 10. Sermon. The other was, I think, 
introduced in his own church by Rev. W. Gladden, 
1. Voluntary on the Organ; 2. Doxology; 3. Invoca- 
tion; 4. Sentences from the Psalms; 5. Hymn; 6. Psalm 
read in alternation by preacher and congregation; 
7. Hymn; 8. Prayer; 9. Chant; 10. Sermon, 

Will notsome one work up something of this sort, 
that will not be too long, or too complicated, but will 
cor mend itself for general adoption? 





To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


AM greatly pleased with the article on “Tho 
Neglect of Worship” in your issue of dan. 24th, 
and am glad you have called attention to what I deem 
a grave defect in the generality of Sunday services in 
non-liturgical churches. It is painful to witness the 
want of interest manifested by multitudes who attend 
our sanctuaries, in the matter of worship. It would 
seem as though they came to hear what the preacher 
may say, and if it be at all sensational so much the 
more will they be gratified; while the act of worship, 
the highest and most important in which the soul 
can be engaged, is thought little or nothing of. Many 
have neither hymn-books nor Bibles, consequently they 
neither join in the service.of song nor in reading the 
Scriptures; and this applies not merely to non-profess- 
ing Christians, but to many who profess to be the dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus. 

Itis greatly to be desired that something should be 
done to improve this state of things. Iam quite sure 
that those who give most heed to the worship will 
profit most by the sermon; their souls will be in a 
better state to perceive and receive the truth by the 
preparation which worship gives. 

Ihave been struck with the contrast when I have 
joined in the Protestant Episcopal service. There 
nearly all have books, and nearly all seem rever- 
ently to join in the service; and I cannot but think 
that if a brief liturgical service were coupled with that 
of free prayer it would give all something to do, and 
greatly do away with the apathy and irreverence which 
now too generally prevail. 

And here I would remark that I think the compilers 
of the “Union Prayer-book,’”’ published by Messrs. 
Barnes & Co., New York, have prepared an excellent 
Manual, adapted both for public and private devotion, 
and Iam of opinion thatif it were adopted it would 
make our worship more intelligent, instructive, united 
and erderly, and of a higher tone than it is at present. 

I hope this important subject will be so ventilated as 
to issue in some practical 1mprovements, so that all 
may “come and worship and bow down before the 
Lord their Maker.”’ CLERICUS. 





66 HE Lorp’s SurrpEr—Wnho May Partake?” 
asks ‘‘One who wants to know,” in a recent 
number of the Union. 

About three years ago I was present at the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper in Bedford 
Chapel, London. The minister was the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, now of Swansea, the Moderator of the last 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales—a preacher of wonderful power, and greatly be- 
loved. His invitation to the Supper was after this sort— 
the first part broken and hesitating, almost stam- 
mering, the last sentence breaking out with a rush 
like a flood sweeping away its dam: 

‘*We-—we are now—about—to celebrate the—the 
Lord’s Supper. Christian peopie, not members of— 
of this Church—Christian people not members of ANY 
Church, are welcome to our Communion.”’ 


“ You may besure I knew I was welcome. H. 


Northampton, Jan. 28, 18%. 
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Public Opinion. 





ORIGIN OF iE TREATY ON THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 

(From a kitcr« ft Secretary Wish to tie Briuish Ambassador, pend- 
ing the Cunadian Vishcr.es Negoti- tion.) 
i 4E Prcsident thinks that the removal of the differ- 

cn cs Wh'ch arose during the rebellion in the United 
States, snd which have existed since then, growing out 
of the acis committed by the several vessels which have 
given vise to the claims generically known as the Ala- 
bama claiins, will al:o be essential to the restoration of 
cordial and: micable relations betwee 1 the two govern- 
ments. He directs me to say that should her Majesty’s 
government acce vt this view of the matter, and assent 
that this subjectalso may be treated of by the proposed 
High Commission, and may thus be putin the way ofa 
final and amicable settlement, this government will, 
with much pleasure, appoint high commissioners on 
the part of the United States, to mvet those who may 
be appointed «mn behalf of her Majesty’s government, 
and will spare no efforts to secure, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, a just and amicable arrangement of 
all the questions which now unfortunately stand in 
the way of an entire and abiding friendship between 
the two nations. 
PREAMELE OF THE TREATY. 

Whercas, Differences have arisen between the Gov- 
ernment of the Uvited Siates and the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty, end still exist, growing out of 
the acts committed by the several vessels which have 
given rise to tlie several claims generically known as 
the “ Alabcma Claims;”’ and 

“ Whereas, Her Britannic Majesty has aufiorized her 
High Commissioners and Plenipotentiaries to express, 
ina friendly spirit, the regret felt by her Majesty’s 
Government for the escape, under whatever circum- 
stances, of the dighamea and other vessels from British 
ports, ard the depredations committed by these ves- 
sels: 

Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints 
and claims on the part of the United States, and to 
provide fer the speedy settlement of such claims which 
are not admitted by her Britannic Majesty’s Govera- 
ment, the high contracting parties agree that all the 
said clatias grou ing out of acts committed by the afore- 
said vessels, crud gercricully known as the ‘Alabama 
claims, shall be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration, 
to he composed of five arbitrators, ” Sho 
shall proceed impartially and carefully to examine, 
anc decide all questions that shall be laid before them 
on the pari of the” respective Governments. 


THE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT EXCITEMENT. 
{From the American‘ Case."’} 

In the opening conference of the Joint High Com- 
mission relating to the Alabama Claims, the Amer- 
ican ccmmissioners stated the nature of the de- 
mands of the United States. They said that there 
were ‘extensive direct losses in the capture and de- 
struction of a large number ef vessels, with their car- 
goes, and in the heavy national expenditures in the 
pursuit of the cruisers; and indirect injury in the 
transfer of a large part of the American commercial ma- 
rine to the British flag, in the enhanced payments of 
insurance, in the prolongation of the war, and in the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war and the 
suppression of the rebellion.” ... They added that 
“in the hope of anamicable settlement, no estimate 
was made of the indirect losses, without prejudice, 
however, to the right of indemnification on their ac- 
count, in the event of no such settlement being made.”’ 

The British commissieners declined to make the 
* amicable settlement? avhich was proposed on the part 
of the United Siates.* 


ment “in order to remove and adjust all complaints 
and claims on the part of the United States, and to 
provide for the speedy settlement ofsuch claims,’’ that 
allthe claims “ growieg out of the acts committed by 
the several vessels which have given rise to the claims 
gererically known as the Alabama claims,” should be 
referred to this tribunal of arbitration. 


STATEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
{From the Same.] 

1. The claims for direct losses growing out of 
the destruction of vessels and their cargoes by the in- 
surgent cruisers. 

2. The national expenditures in the pursuit of those 
cruisers. 

3. The loss in the transfer of the American commer- 
cial marine to the British flag. 

4. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

5. The prolongation of the war and the addition of a 
large sum to the cost of the war and the suppression 
of the rebellion. 

So far as these various losses and expenditures grew 
out of the Acts committed by the several cruisers, the 
United States are entitled to ask compensation and 
remuneration therefor before this tribunal. 

DEMUR OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
{From the Queen’s Speech at the Opening of Parliament.] 

The arbitrators appointed pursuant to the treaty 
of Washington for the purpose of amicably set- 
tling the Alabama claims, held their first meeting at 


*Itis understood that the “amicable settlement” alluded to by 
the Americans was the payment by England of a certain proposed 
sum of money in gross, covering all possible claims. The English 
goveinment, on the contrary, regard the Treaty of Arbitration as an 
*“:m cabl> settlement.” [Ip. CHRIST. UN. 


‘ae Joint High Commission then | 
entered into negotiations which resulted in an agree- | 





Geneva. Cases were laid before the arbitrators on be- 
half of each party to the treaty. Inthe case so sub- 
mitted by the United States, large claims are included 
which are understood on my part not to be within the 
province of the arbitrators. On this subject I have 
caused a friendly communication to be made to the 
government of the United States. 


POINTS RELIED UPON IN THE ENGLISH INTERPRETATION. 
{From Art. X. of the Treaty.] 

In case the tribunal finds that Great Britain has failed 
to fulfill any duty or duties as aforesaid, and does not 
auarda sum in gross, the high contracting parties 
agree that a board of assessors shall be appointed to 
ascertain and determine what claims are valid and 
what amount or amounts shall be paid by Great Brit- 
ain to the United States, on account of the liability 
arising from such failurz, AS TO EACH VESSEL, accord- 
ing to the extent of such liability as decided by the ar- 
bitrators. 

The Board of Assessors shall be eonstituted as fol- 
lows, ete. . . . . . They shall be bound te hear on 
EACH SEPARATE CLAIM, if required, one person on be- 
half of each government, as counsel or agent. A ma- 
jority of the assessors in each cxse shall be sufficient 
decision. 

The decision of the assessors shall. be given upon 
EACH CLAIM in writin, and shall be signed by them 
respectively and dated. 


THE VOICi OF PARLIAMENT, 
{From the Cable Dispatches.] 


Mr. Disraeli then arose and called the attention 
of the House to the paragraph of the Royal apeech in 
reference to the arbitration of the Alabama claims. 
He animadverted at some length upon the Treaty of 
Washington, for the faults of which he blamed the 
Foreign Secretary, Earl Granville, and the Premier, 
Mr. Gladstone. In view of the developments which 
had been made bythe assemblage of the arbiters at 
Geneva, Mr. Disraeli wanted te know why the Govern- 
ment was exultant over the edification it had given to 
Parliament on the subject. The Royal speech was sig- 
nally unsatisfactory, and showed, in his opinion, that 
the Governmert stilllacked a proper appreciation 
of the gravity of the question at issue between En- 
gland and the United States. The American claims 
were greater than those which would follow a total 
conquest; they were preposterous and impracticable, 
and, if admitted, would be fatal to the power and 
honor of England. Yet, said Mr. Disraeli, sneeringly, 
the whole subject is disposed of in one brief paragraph 
of the Royal speech. 

Mr. Gladstone followed in reply. He said the Treaty 
of Washington itself shows that England is ready to 
make every concession, short of national honor, to es- 
tablish friendly relations with America, and to set an 
example to be followed by other nations henceforth. 
The Government, said the Premier, is ready to explain 
everything in connection with the Treaty, but it will 
not admit that it has unwittingly made a mistake. 


The paragraph in the Treaty isthe only fair and un- | 
mistakable interpretation of the Treaty. He could, if | 


he desired, refer to the preposterous character of the 
American demands, which of itself proved their ab- 
surdity, for they were such asno people in the last ex- 
tremity of war, or in the lowest depths of national 
misfortune, with the spirit of the people of England in 
their hearts, would ever submit to. Mr. Gladstone 
concluded by saying the Government would maintain 
the pcsition it had taken firmly, though in a friendly 
manner. 


VIEWS OF THE BRITISH MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION AT 
THE TIME OF THE TREATY. 
{From a Speech of Sir Stafford Northcote in Parliament, 
Aug. 4, 1871.] 

The claims arising out of the acts of the Alabama 
and other vessels were most clearly defined in the 
Treaty. The honorable member for Richmond had re- 
marked that the previous conventions left many points 
vague and introduced a number of claims which 
we could never have admitted. 
so vague, indeed, that it would have been possible un- 
der those claims to have raised a namber of questions 
which tkis country was not willing to submit to arbi- 
tration. They might have raised questions with regard 
to what they called England’s premature recognition 
of Lelligerency, and the consequential damages arising 
from the prolongation of the war, and with regard also 
to other questions which this country could not have 
admitted. Instead of this being the case, however, the 
Treaty, as actually concluded, narrowed the questions 
at issue very closely by confining the reference solely 
to losses growing out of the acts of particular vessels, 
and so sktatting out a large class of claims upon which 
the Americans had heretofore insisted. He contended, 
therefore, that the Joint High Commission had upon 
this point worked substantial advantage rather than 
injury to this country. 

THE FNGLISH VIEW OF AN ‘‘ AMICABLE SETTLEMENT.”’ 
(From the Spectator.] 

At the @onference held at Washington on March 
8, the American Commissioners, after remarking that 
“the loss and destruction of private property which 
had thus far been presented amounted to about four- 
teen millions of dollars (say £2,800,000) without interest, 
which amount was liable to be greatly increased by 
claims which had not been presented,’”’ and that ‘‘ the 
cost to which the Government had been put in the 
pursuit of cruisers could easily be ascertained by cer- 
tificates of Government accounting officers;” added, 
that ‘in the hope of an amrnicable settlement, no esti- 


They were left | 


} 








mate was made of the indirect losses, without preju- 
dice, however, to the right to indemnification on their 
account, in the event of no such settlement being 
made.” At the same sitting, ‘‘ the American Commis- 
sioners further stated that they hoped that the British 
Commissioners would be able to place upon record an 
expression of regret by Her Majesty’s Government for 
the depredations committed by the vessels whose acts 
were now under discussion. They also proposed that 
the Joint High Commission should agree wpon a sum 
which should be paid by Great Britain to the United 
States in satisfaction of all the claims and the interest 
therecn.’’? The British Commissioners of course de- 
clined to agree upon any such sum, as their contention 
was that they had, at all events, a strong case in the 
eyes of any impartial authority against their liability 
at all, but said they were willing to refer the 
question of their liability to a fair arbitration; 
and in the sitting of the Sth of April, the Amer- 
ican Commissioners, having referred “to the hope 
which they had expressed on the 8th of March,” 
inguired ‘whether the British Commissioners were 
prepared to place upon record an expression of 
regret by Her Majesty’s Government for the depreda- 
tions committed by the vessels whose acts were wader 
discussion ’'; to which an affirmative answer having 
Leen given, ‘‘the American Commissioners accepted 
this expression of regret as very satisfactéry to them, 
and asa token of kindness, ard said that they felt sure 
it would be so received by the Government and people 
of the United States.”’ ; 

Now, we ask, would a settlement of the differences 
between the two peoples agreed upon under such cir- 
cumstances, and in such terms as these, be regarded by 
apy scber judge, in the absence of any explicit or im- 
plicit declaration to the contrary, as an “amicable 
settlement’’ or not? Be it observed that the American 
Goverment had expressly waived any estimate of “ the 
indirect losses,” “‘in the hope of an amicable settle- 
ment, without prejudice, however, to the right to in- 
demnification on their account, in the event of no such 
settlement being agreed to.’’ In reference to this 
“esmicable settlement,’ the American Government 
had laid special emphasis on a British expression of 
regret that the depredatious had taken place,—an ex- 
pression of regret agreed to by the British Govern- 
ment, and accepted by the American Government “as 
very satisfactory to them,’’‘‘ as a token of kindness,” 
and ascertain to be so received by the Government 
and people of the United States. it is quite true that 
at the sitting of the 8th of March the American Com- 
missioners had also expressed a hope that the British 
Commissioners would agree at once to pay down a 
lump sum by way of indemnity without any reference 
to arbitration, and that this was declined. But no hint 
even was thrown out that this was one of the condi- 
tions, regarded by the Americari Government as essen- 
tial to an ‘‘amicable ”’ settlement; the ‘“‘hope”’ they 
had expressed on the 8th March, they themselves re- 
ferred to again on the 5th April, in reference solely to 
the expression of British regret; that hope was grati- 
fied; and if the setilement actually agreed upon by 
them was not “‘amicable,’’ what could those expres- 
sions of satisfaction, and their frank acceptance of the 
British apology as ‘‘a token of kindness,’’ possibly 
mean? If asettlement ushered in in such terms is not an 
‘““amicable’’ settlement, how is an amicable settlement 
to bedefined at all? An ‘“‘amicable”’ settlement is, we 
suppose, a settlement which is regarded with “ kind- 
ness”? and “ satisfaction’’; and that the settlement 
actually agreed upon was regarded by the Americans 
with kindness and satisfaction, the American Commis- 
sioners formally avowed, and reduced their declara- 
tion to writing in the protocol. After this, is it con- 
ceivable that the solution jointly agreed to was not 
“amicable”? But if ‘amicable,’ the claim for indi- 
rect losses was to be waived and only the direct in- 
sisted on. 


AN AMERIGAN ASPECT OF THE CASE. 
{From the N. Y. World.] 


This government demands indemnity for indirect 
injuries, and Great Britain says that is in violation 
of the spirit of the treaty. So be it. But is it not an 
issue for the arbitrators to pass upon? Is it ground 
for repudiating the treaty itself? England is said to 
rely for justification not alone on the text of the con- 
vention, but on a paragraph in the Statement prepared 
by the joint protocolists and approved byall the com- 
missioners. 

This portion of the protocol is dwelt upen hy the 
London Times with much emphasis, to show a waiver 
by us in the treaty cf claims for indirect losses. Itcer- 
tainly appears from the protocol that in the opening 
conference of the eommissioners there was a statement 
in behalf of this country of the nature of our demands 
in which there was-no want of clearness or precision. 
We thereby notified the Britons that we claimed com- 
pensation for injuries by cruisers sailing from Bribish 
home ports as well as by those receiving excessive hos- 
pitality in colonial ports. We specified two kinds of 
losses—direct and indirect. Under the former we 
placed destruction of vessels and cargoes and expense 
incurred in pursuing the cruisers; under ‘the latter 
were grouped transfer of our commercial marine, en- 
hanced payments of insurance, and prelongation of 
the war. 

After all this the American “commissioners added 
that ‘in the hope of an amicable settlement no esti- 
mate was made of the indirect losses, without preju- 
dice, however, to the right to indemnification on their 
account in the erent of no such settlement being made.” 
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The British commissioners rejected this offer (and 
therein they made a prodigious blunder), which was 
equivalent to a settlement fora lumpsum of about 
twenty millions, and then it was agreed that all the 
claims growing out of acts committed by the several 
vessels be referred to the arbitrators. 

This remitted us to the right of claiming all to which 
we are entitled, if we are put to the expense and bother 
of a trial, but what that sum shall be, the arbitrators 
are to decide finally and forever. 


DANGER OF THE FAILURE OF THE TREATY. 
{From the Nation.] 


The American “ Case” was evidently drawn up 
under the impression that the Treaty left the United 
States still at liberty to get all they could from the 
arbitrators, and that the English concessions had in no 
way narrowed the field of controversy, and that it was 
fair tosubmit whatever was likely to magnify the sum 
of American wrongs. The British, on the other hand, 
supposed themseives to have reduced the controversy 
within certain defined limits, and to have disposed of 
all sentimertal griefs—that is, griefs incapable of esti- 
mation in dollars and cents—by the apology, and to 
have left nothing to be argued at Geneva but England’s 
liability for damages ascertainable by ordinary com- 
putation. The appearance of the ‘‘ Case” has, there- 


fore, plunged the English public into a fever of excite- 


ment, and there is imminent danger that the Treaty 
will be thrown overboard. This danger fluws from two 
‘sources. First, the Treaty never was popular in En- 


gland. It was accepted as a mode of escape from a | 


position of considerable difficulty and embarrassment; 
but it was nota welcome and gratifying mode of es- 
cape. It was, throughout, a string of humiliations. It 
eonceded a great many things which everybody had 
believed, two years previously, never would be con- 
ceded. It contained—what was without parallel—an 
expression of regret toa foreign power for acts and 
omissions which the Government maintained were not 
blameworthy, and it agreed that certain new rules of 
internationai law should have a retrospective effect. 
This was a hard pill to swallow, and nothing but the 
graceful and kindly way in which these various conces- 
sions were received by the American people made it 
possible to swallow it. There was much grumbling, 
but it was smothered by the general desire to escape 
from the impasse, and to wipe out the remembrance 
of the most unfortunate blunder in English foreign 
policy. Nothing but the smooth working of the ma- 
chinery, and the absence of any hitch in what remain- 
ed to ke done, could have prevented the revival of the 
earlier bitterness. This hitch has occurred, and it is 
to be feared we shall see now an outburst of the oppo- 
sition which a combination of good influences supres- 
sed last year. Second, the Ministry is not as strong 
now as it was when the Treaty was made, and its weak- 
ness has been largely due to growing dissatisfaction 
withits foreign policy and with its preparations to give 
it effect. An outcry which Mr. Gladstone could have 
disregarded twelve months ago he can hardly so effec- 
tually disregard at present, and the assault on the 
** American Case” will probably serve as a powerful 
weapon to the opposition. It is bad enough, they will 
say, to eat dirtin order to escape a kicking; but to 
eat dirt, and get the kicking, is something to which no 
pation can be expected to submit more than once. 


AMERICA MAKES UP HER OWN CASE. 
(From the N. Y. World.] 

Whatever faults the American “case” may have, 
either of form or substance, that is a matter which it 
is impertinent for the British government to criticise, 
except before the Tribunal of Arbitration. It isa 
most unwarranted and monstrous piece of assumption 
for the British government to undertake to supervise 
the preparation of the American case, or dictate what 
it shall, or shall not contain. If the case takes unten- 
able positions, or makes unjust claims, the place to 
confute them is before the Tribunal itself. Our gov- 
ernment cannot tolerate any intermeddling with its 
right to shapeits case as it pleases according to its own 
judgment. If it is badly made up so much the worse 
for us; but we are bound to resent any arrogant at- 
tempt of a foreign government to dictate what it shall 
be. 
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PICTURES AT SCHAUS’ GALLERY. 


HERE are several recently imported pictures of 
great value at the Schaus Gallery, making the 
collection just now of especial interest. Perhaps the 
one which will first command the attention of connois- 
seurs is a group of mountain sheep by Rosa Bonheur. 
Notwithstanding the quiet character of the subject, 
this painting is very rich in color, and by its prox- 
imity thereto invited comparison at the time of our 
visit, with a large picture by Verbeckhoven of the 
Flemish school. Somehow we have not of late years 
been conscious of a very intense admiration for Ver- 
beckhoven’s paintings. His sheep are always very 
sheepish in expression, with very clean white wool 
‘and a general air of well-to-do respectability, which is 
admirably supplemented by carefully-painted acces- 
sories, all executed with great skill and patience, and 
with great accuracy of color and drawing. His work 
always commands high pricesand many admirers, but 
‘we gladly turn from it to Rosa Bonhc ur’s canvas. The 
contrast in style is very great. Tre French woman 


carries into her work a dash and spirit which is rare as 
it is admirable. One of the sheep is lying down and evi- 
dently perfectly at ease. Yet the thick soft wool evi- 
dently covers muscular limbs, which are capable of 
ranging over the rough mountain pasture from morn- 
ing till night. How this feeling for animal life is put 
into paint we cannot tell, but any one can see how it 
is not done by looking at Verbeckhoven’s work, or, 
indeed, at the work of nine-tenths of living painters. 
One does not tire of Mlle. Bonheur’s work. There isa 
fresh vigor about it which accords well with what we 
know of her style of life and her rather eccentric char- 
acter. 

This excellent picture hangs between two cabinet 
paintings by Nicol of London, who seems of late to 
find the American market a goodone The present ex- 
amples are companions, representing an Irish country- 
man, of the better class, in the act of collecting his 
thoughts prior to putting them on paper in epistolary 





form, and the other showing the same individual 
| triumphant by signing himself ‘‘ Yours to Command.” 
In the first, the writer is shown at the critical mo- 
ment when, having dashed off the date withafree 
hand in the right upper corner of the sheet, he is in no 
doubt over the opening sentence. In the second his 
| penis scratching off the comparatively familiar sig- 
| nature at the lower right corner of the fourth page. 
| In the first the page is smooth and of unsullied white- 
ness; in the second itis rumpled, blotted and scrawled 
| upcn. In the one thecopy of Walker lies undisturbed 
|; upon the table; in the otherit is opened, and its 
lcosened leaves wear an air of unrest. The struggle 
| hasevidently been a hard one, but a quiet expression 
of triumph has settled upon the writer’s face as he sees 
his task done, and in his opinion well done. Mr. Nicol 
is an artist who paints accessories with realistic care. 
Apparently it does not occur to him that the spectator’s 
atiention may be distracted from the central idea by 
tco much perfection in details, and we think he is 
right. 
painting, so that it will explain itself. 

We were favored with a look at the latest arrival 
from the studio of Meyer von Bremen. 
important picture by this favorite artist which has 
lately been imported, and possesses all the purity 
of color and design, which is the most marked charac- 
teristic of his work. The subject is very suggestive, 
and several possible interpretations of the scene ocur- 
red to us as we stood before it. The most 
naturalis that Gretchen has justtcld her mother that 
Hans has proposed. The mother was reading in the 
sunlighted porch while the courting evidently took 
place in the living-room, threugh the partly-open door 
of which Hans is furtively watching the effect of his 
sweetheart’s interview with miitterchen. The faces 
and postures of the two prominent figures, are very 
successiully Grawn, and we can readily believe that 
the picture will at once become a family favorite when 
itissent to its American purchaser. May the fates 
send it to a home where it will be appreciated! 


Half-Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the Origin 


of Prevailing Forms of Unbelief, Considered in Rela- 
tion to the Nature and Claims of the Christian Re- 


ligion. By Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston; Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New 
York. 1872. 


These lectures were delivered to the students in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, by the pastor of a 
stanch Orthodox Church in Boston—the venerable 
‘Old South ”’—and they represent the open-eyed, un- 
disturbed, and courageous faith of the live Orthodoxy 
of the day. The author welcomes truth, let who will 
be the discerner and teacher of it; and he does this 
with such a frank admission of 211 its claims, and with 
so cordial an acknowledgment of indebtedness to those 
who have added to the permanent treasures of human 
knowledge, that, as we read, we feel ourselves breath- 
ing an atmosphere of fearless liberty. He could 
not kave spoken with more courtesy, or with more 
hearty appreciation of whatever is excellent in those 

‘who are endeavoring to make hemispheres keep the 
orbits and answer all the purposes of spheres, if he had 
spoken in “ Music Hall”’ itself. 
The title we think most happily chosen. Brief and 
striking, it at the same time suggests the source of 
| most of the mistakes of speculative men. They have 
crowded upon half-truths the functions of whole 
| truths, and experience has always proved that these 
half-arches will not bear much weight. Dr. Manning 
| openly avows, at the outset, that he rests his faith con- 
| fidently on Jesus of Nazareth as the only trustworthy 
| foundation. He believes that a knowledge of full- 
| orbed truth can be obtained only from the fullness of 
| Him ‘‘who filleth all in all.”’ Taking the term ‘“infi- 
del”? as designating correctly, but not invidiously, 
those who reject Christ as the supreme and ultimate 
authority on all questions of religious truth, he an- 
nounces his: purpose to treat, in these lectures, of 
“popular infidelity—its sources, its development, and 
its relation to the Christian system.’’ He deprecates 
| an acrimonious and partisan spirit in such discussions, 
| and throughout the volume he maintains a fair and 
| judicial state of mind toward the assailants of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, some of his readers may think that 

he manifests too great an anxiety to give these assail- 
| ants fuil credit for all the praise which they can claim, 

both as thinkers and writers on the questions in de- 

bate, and in all the relations of life. But this mag- 
| nanimity will commend the book to those whom it is 
mest desirable to influence, 
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| man Beecher taught him how to argue. 








The scope of the work, in what was probably its orig- 
inal plan, is given by the headings of what were in- 
te2ed to be its three main divisions. First, a critical 
history of Pantheism, with a refutation of it upon 
philoscphical grounds; secondly, a similar history of 
Positivism, with a like refutation; and thirdly, a state- 
ment of the manner in which Christianity meets that 
human want which Pantheism and Positivism are for- 
ever flattering, merely to delude. Only the first of 
these divisions, however, is considered in this series of 
lectures. 

In the introduction he presents some wise prelimi- 
nary cautions in regard to treating speculative scien- 
1ific theories too hastily, as enemies of the truth, and 
driving out of the ranks of Christians those who 
might have remained in them without injury to the 
honor of Christ. Some of his admissions, here, are 
characteristic of what may be thought an excessive 
readiness to make concessions; but they are calculated 
to give the reader great confidence in the sincerity 
and freedom from prejudice with which the discussion 
is pursued. In regard to Darwinism, for example, he 
goes so far as to say: “*‘ Who knows but the researched 
of Zoology may yet so enlighten our criticism and 
exegesis that we can fearlessly say, speaking of the 
‘natural body :’ ‘The writings of Moses do not fix the 
antiquity of man; if they fix anything, it is only the 
time when, by the inbreaking of the Spirit of God, he 
became an immortal and morally responsible being’ ?”’ 
And he thinks the possible descent of this “natural 
man” from the ape is no more to be sneered at and 
denounced, than the confession that, in our mortal 
make, we are brothers to the worm, and crushed be- 
fore the moth. The teachers of religious truth sheuld 
keep abreast of all that science can unquestionably 
prove, and remember that Infidelity will welcome 
those whom the Church repels. We must do what we 
honestly can to keep the active minds of the age with 
Christ, and not unnecessarily drive them into open 
war. Dr. Manning praises the sturdy strength of the 
Puritan pulpit. Wendell Phillips confessed that Ly- 
By the delight 
which active intellects have in listening to one who 
can give them invigorating exercise, infidels used to 
be drawn in to hear the sternest Orthodox preachers, 
and even if they came to scoff, not unfrequently left 
to pray. 

In the opening lecture on Pantheism, a brief but 
most interesting sketch is given of the life and charac- 
ter of Spinoza; and one is compelled to admire the 
heroic spirit of the man who, with a feeble body, in 
which the seeds of consumption were slowly develop- 
ing, could not be induced to forego or even to imperil 
his convictions by affection and entreaty, by threats 
and the imminent danger of assassination, by being 
cast off with curses by his own kindred, threatened by 
a mob, or lured by honors and wealth. He lived and 
died wretchedly poor, unloved and unloving, and de- 
spising what most men live for; but, following out to 
their logical conclusions the principles of Descartes, he 
founded the pantheistic school, amidst the violent and 
almost malignant opposition of the disciples of that 
philosopher. He had a dry, clear intellect—as clear as 
an intensely cold winter night—and was capable of the 
greatest patience of persistent thought, with little to 
divert him from the work to which he had given him- 
self. Stimulated by the scientific, literary, and theo- 
logical activity of his time—of which he was at once 
the product and representative—he studied and‘wrote, 
not to instruct mankind—for he lacked moral earnest- 
ness—but to please himself and to puzzle his readers. 
He gained, apparently without enjoying it, whatever 
honor belongs to putting into definite and logical 
shape the vague pantheistic speculations which had 
for centuries befogged the minds of the gropers who 
had lost their way in this field of thought; and he has 
given the seme class of minds work enough to do, ever 
since, in attempting to find their way out of the intri- 
cate labyrinth which the subtle sophistries of this ex- 
communicated Jew has constructed for them. The 
volume before us is virtually a history of their wan- 
derings. After showing the nature and grounds 
of Pantheism, it traces the modifications of Spinoza’s 
views during the two centuries since his death—which 
lack, now, but five years of their completion. He 
sketches what is termed ‘The German Succession,” 
and follows this by an admirably clear and full ac- 
count of the pantheistic Christology, and an interest- 
ing lecture on the culture which Pantheism legiti- 
mates. In this last division we have an elaborate 
examination of the works and influence of Goethe. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Pantheism in the Form of Hero- 
worship,” we have a review of Carlyle; under “ Pan- 
theism in the Form of Self-worship,’”’ of Emerson; and 
under ‘‘Theism, with a Pantheistic Drift,’’ of Theodore 
Parker. The last title might indeed be reversed, for 
our author alleges that Mr. Parker was thoroughly 
pantheistic—holding the thing, while disavowing the 
name—yet it is evident that he was ever struggling 
instinctively to keep his faith in a personal God. The 
closing lecture is a review of all the ground that has 
been passed over, and a rejoicing exposition of the 
stable, unchangeable sufficiency of Christianity, in 
contrast with the unceasing fluctuations of human 
philosophy resulting from the unrest which it always 
promises to subdue, and always leaves, like the waves 
of the sea, to be ‘‘tossed about by every wind.” Near 
the close of this lecture, the ‘‘dream” with which 
Richter said he used to terrify himself back into faith, 
when tempted to atheism, is given with an effective 
application; and the book ends aptly with a quotation 
of the twenty-third Psalm, 
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A Rationale of the agg Liturgic Worship. By 
Rev. William Rudder, D.D., Rector of St. Stephen's. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Tippincote & Co. 

Probably a sermon re-written, and enforced by notes 
and apendices; the purpose of all being to glorify the 
excellent liturgy of the Anglican Church, and to make 
good the idea that it has all the authority of law, and 
that no church is a legitimate church without it. A 
quotation from Aristotle graces the title-page and sup- 
ports the proposition. But while many well-bestowed 
commendations are given to the Prayer-book in words 
of confident admiration, the main object of this neat 
little book is defeated, we fear, by the line of argument 
which has been adopted by the author. His learning 
has betrayed him into showing that the liturgy he re- 
veres is a thing that was made by gradual accretions,— 
a conglomerate which has not even been cohesive 
enough to resist constant changes, and which, though 
simple at the beginning, has grown to its present com- 
plicated state very slowly, and is not yet unalterable. 
He quotes Blunt to show that when St. Augustine came 
to England, in A.D. 596, he discovered there an ancient 
and regularly organized church, having usages differ- 
ent in many particulars from those of any church 
with which he had been previously acquainted. ‘By 
the advice of St. Gregory” he introduced some changes 
into the liturgy which he found in use; changes 
‘“*having a common basis with the Roman Office, but 
tinctured with Gallican characteristics, derived long 
ago from the East, and probably enriched at the time 
by fresh importations of Eastern usages.”’ 

The last thing in the appendix is a ‘‘ Table showing 
the origin of the principal liturgies used throughout 
the (Prelatical) church;’’ and in this we have no less 
than twenty-five different liturgies, all traced down, 
by asort of nebular hypothesis, from ‘‘ An Unknown 
Apostolic Nucleus of a Liturgy,” which came, he sup- 
poses, from ‘“‘ Our Lord’s words of Institution.”’ 

This looks as if our little craft were going to logical 
wreck. But Dr. Rudder has no such apprehension, 
and when all the sails are spread for the peroration, he 
carries his vessel into the intricate archipelago in this 
gallant style: ‘‘Shall we not cleanse our lips of that 
feeble and silly cant of ‘our beautiful Liturgy,’ and 
‘the worship of our choice’? Shall we not learn to 
feel that the worship which in its essential particulars 
—whether in the original tongues, or in the crystal 
renderings of the Prayer-book’s English undefiled— 
has expressed and borne upward to the mercy-seat the 
confessions and lamentations, the prayers and praises, 
of eighteen centuries (!) stands far above our petty 
patronage or our poor preference; has, in fact, a con- 
secration and an authority of its own; and is only to 
be touched with reverent hands, with care, and fear, 
and prayer? Shall we not each of us see to it that this 
‘alabaster box of spikenard very precious’ be sacred 
in our sight, and that ‘ the odor of the ointment fill the 
house,’—which is, our heart, and the church, and the 
world ?” 

Were this said of all true Christian prayer we would 
heartily add our ‘‘Amen.’”’ But when it was restricted to 
the Prayer-book of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, we are afraid the eloquent rector of St. An- 
drew’s forgot that the “alabaster box’’ was broken at 
the feet of Jesus before the odor of the ointment filled 
the house. 

The Household Book of Songs for four voices: col- 
lected and arranged by Francis C. Bowman and 
Charles A. Dana. New York: Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 1872. 

“The design of the present collection,’’ says the 
preface, ‘‘is to bring together within the compass of a 
single volume, a collection of songs selected from the 
works of the composers of different nations that should, 
on the one hand, be of intrinsic beauty and of an ele- 
vated character, and on the other, should be within 
the reach of any amateur of ordinary musical attain- 
ments.” 

To this end, there is a very convenient classification, 
the several sub-divisions comprising National Airs, 
Songs of Sentiment, of Nature, of Devotion, and Folk 
Songs. In the first division there is nothing, except 
the Polish Hymn, which cannot be found in numerous 
publications of somewhat similar character. The ar- 
rangements are all good, save the common-place ac- 
companiment to the Russian Hymn, one of the most 
dignified and grand of chorals. The Songs of Senti- 
ment and of Nature are so nearly akin in musical.ex- 
pression, they may be treated together. The selection 
evinces a familiarity with the most beautiful vocal 
compositions of Mendelsshon, Schubert, Abt, Hatton, 
Kucknen and others. A Madrigal by Ford, and 
another by Morley, are, exquisite specimens of that 
class of compositions. Two pieces, A Lament, and 
Spring’s Return, inserted anonymously, are quite 
worthy to be found in such good company. Home 
Sweet Home, and The Dearest Spot on Earth, are 
in every album already, and could have been omitted 
without detriment. 

The Songs of Devotion do not include so many fresh 
compositions as we had reason to expect from the taste 
displayed in the choice of the preceding. The hymn 
sty.ed Daily Devotion is arranged to the air, I waited 
for the Lord, from Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, the sym- 
metry of which is destroyed—an emasculation of a 
great melody, which is not pleasing to the ear ac- 
quainted with the original. God of the Fatherless is 
arranged to the opening theme of the overture to Der 
Freischutz. The original for horns, is written in C 
major. Here itis transposed to F, which takes away 
the rich, round tone of the original key. The change 
was necessary to adapt it for mixed voices, but this 





cculd have been accomplished as well and the other 
object attained also, by arranging it in E flat. Spirit 
of Love Divine, an adaptation to another beautiful 
melody of Weber has much. of its beauty eliminated 
by emitting about a dozen or more measures, rich in 
harmony, though a little more difficult of execution 
than the part retained. The Folk Songs are all famil- 
iar, and many of them are hackneyed, The Last Rose of 
Summer, Robin Adair, Annie Laurie, John Anderson 
my Jo, The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 
Pve left the Snow-clad Hills, a Welsh Melody (known 
as Wales in the Plymouth and other church col- 
lections), and others, cannot claim much on the 
score of freshness, though they are beautiful, and 
always will be, in their old age. The preface assured 
us that ‘‘ compositions which by ‘reason of their fa- 
miliarity can be readily found in other collections 
have been omitted, it being the purpose to make this 
essentially a new collection,’ and this phrase has 
invited our remarks in respect to the familiarity of 
mapy of the selections. 

Taken asa whole, it is a choice collection, and the 
Applctons have presented it in a very convenient and 
attractive style. Mixed quartets will find in it a rich 
fund of enjoyment, and it is a capital book to have on 
the piano, to promote sociability in the domestic 
circle. 


The Poems of Schiller complete. Edited and trans- 
lated by Henry D. Wireman. (Philadelphia: Ig. 
Kohler, 1871.) Schiller has had so many translators 
that it is not difficult to find an English version of 
almost every one of his poems. In this volume they 
are all collected (with the exception of the dramas) 
and given both in German and in English, the original 
occupying the left hand pages, with the translation 
immediately opposite. The memoir of Schiller’s life, 
written 1812 by his friend, Counselor Kirner, is prefixed 
likewise in the two languages. Few translations, par- 
ticularly of lyrical poety, can bear the test of juxtaposi- 
tion with the originals. Inthe present case, the En- 
glish versions, gathered from more than thirty different 
sources, show widely varying degrees of literal accu- 
racy and poetic merit. When one of these qualities is 
present, we can perhaps forgive the absence of the 
other. It is at least a fair question for discussion, 
which ought to be sacrificed, when both cannot be se- 
cured; but we presume all critics will agree in con- 
demning the sacrifice of both at once. The only dra- 
matic fragment in the book, ‘‘Semele,”’ is the worst in- 
stance we have noticed; Dr. Hempel’s rendering of it 
is neither correct asa translation nor intelligible and 
fluent as English. The sin is all the greater, since 
Semele, being written in ordinary blank verse, is quite 
easy to translate. Among the more successful speci- 
mens are those from Bulwer, Merivale and Bowring, 
who are numerously represented. We are glad to find 
here James Clarence Maugan’s spirited and beautiful 
version of the “ Song of the Bell,”’ which, though inferior 
in some passages to those of Dwight, Furness, and 
Bulwer, is on the whole the best with which we are 
acquainted. We have not space fora critical notice 
of the collection in Getail; but we must confess that 
the English half of it impresses us with a feeling of 
disappointment, referable, we think, to the greater 
charms of the original on the opposite pages. For 
those who, without perfect familiarity with German, 
would read Schiller’s poems, the book will pleasantly 
supersede the necessity of frequent reference to the 
dictionary. 

Organization of Labor. By F. Le Play. Trans- 
lated by Gouverneur Emerson, M.D. (Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Ramson & Haffelfinger). Another contribu- 
tion to the labor question, remarkable at once for pain- 
fully methodical statement and excessive ;vagueness 
in the elucidation of principles. Le Play’s remedy for 
the present industrial disorganization is that of a re- 
turn to ‘‘Custom and.its Six Usages,” these usages 
being; First, permanence of the reciprocal engage- 
ments existing between the proprietor and his work- 
men; second, perfect understanding in regard to the 
rates of wages; third, alliance between the laborers of 
the workshops and domestic industries, rural or manu- 
facturing; fourth, habits of economy, securing respect 
to the family and the establishment of children; fifth, 
indissoluble union between the family and friends; 
sixth, respect and protection given to woman. The 
urgency of some of these usages will be more apparent 
in the author’s own country than in America; but the 
wisdom and practicability of equitable wages with per- 
manence of relations opens up a question that is 
well worthy of discussion among our home industrial 
classes. The chief fault of the book is its endless ver- 
bosity. The author is constantly telling us that he is 
going to tell us something. He gives us an opinion, 
and then refers toa foot-note for his justification, and 
on consulting the note we find not facts, but still more 
opinion. Indeed, the whole volume might have been 
compressed into a dozen pages. 


The Walking Dell. ByR. H. Newell. (New York: 
Francis B. Felt & Co). There is a distinct flavor of 
originality in all that Mr. Newell writes, which go23 
very far to atone for many manifest faults. He hasa 
faculty of getting outside of things, of observing life 
from new stand-points, of exciting our amusement by 
the novelty of his drolleries, and of beating new ideas 
into the public mind with the force of a steam batter- 
ing ram. Unfortunately these qualities are accom- 
panied by certain fallacious prejudices and distorted 
conceptions of facts which greatly diminish the force 
ef his performances. Thus, in the present book, whose 
secondary title is ‘‘ The Asters and Disasters of Society,” 








the author conceives himself bound to waste a great 
deal of sarcasm upon literary people who revile the’ 
wealthy classes of New York, because they are not in- 

vited to dinner, when, as a matter of fact, our metro- 
politan literati are very far from being banished from 

the tables of the rich, and are not at all in the way of 
abusing their hosts in print. Again, when the humor 

strikes him to caricature, he so over exaggerates as to 

spoil his work; the young men Aster of the story, for 

example, being such impossibilities that they cease to 

amuse us, for one needs a certain degree of belief 
even to laugh. Another grave error lies in the author’s 

style, which is at times so rugged and ocorduroyish as 

to jolt all the sense and thefun of the writing out of 
one’s head. A man tossed in a blanket at a negro 

minstrel entertainment would have as happy -a con- 

ception of the wit of the performers, as the average 

reader will obtain from persuing some of Mr. Newell’s 

tangled pages. Despite thes? short comings, The Walk- 

ing Dollis a thoroughly amusing book, with droll sitwa- 

tions, keen hits at the style of the sensation novelists, 

sparkling puns, audacious Aristophanian allusions to 

living characters, and bits of touching pathos rendered 

more powerful by their grotesque surroundings. 


The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland. (Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Company,1872). Many readers will be glad of this pretty 
little red-line edition of the poems of Mr. Leland, which 
have attained popularity, one by one, in such a seat- 
tered way that one is surprised in looking over their 
pages, to note how many lyrical and sentimental gem3 
we owe to this one pen. The great celebrity of the ‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann ” burlesques, together with Mr. Leland’s 
felicitous translations of German poetry, have some- 
what eclipsed him as an orginal writer of earnest 
verse. Indeed, there isa perceptible flavor of Heine 
in the shorter poems, such as might be expected in the 
work of his most sympathetic and successful translator. 
Yet, Mr. Leland does not imitate Heine’s cynicism, 
nor the worst phases of his anacreontic recklessness. 
The poem called ‘*‘ A Spark in the Ashes,’’ page 104, is 
one of the best examples of what he does and does not 
in this regard. It isso like Heine that we almost re- 
collect it in German; but the one drop of bitterness at 
the bottom of the cup is not so bitter as Heine fre- 
quently makesit. When Mr. Leland escapes from this 
influence, we do not think his verses any the better 
for the emancipation. Witness the war-songs, which 
are heavy and common-place, and the ‘‘ Music Lesson ’”’ 
itself, which is too long for its simple motif. 


Macaronic Poetry Collected, with an Introduction. 
By James Appleton Morgan, A.M. (New York: Hurd 
& Houghton). This is a delightful addition to the curi- 
osities of literature. Mr. Morgan has that best of 
qualifications in a compiler, to wit, practical experi- 
ence in the art which he celebrates, and the zest with 
which he occasionally introduces some ancient or 
recent triumph in verbal pyrotechnics derives much 
of its heartiness from personal knowledge of the diffi- 
culties which have been overcome. Nearly one half 
of the volume consists of what is oddly called an “‘in- 
troduction,”’ and which is really a collectiog of notable 
alliterations, acrostics, anagrams, palindromes, equi- 
voques, polyglots, etc., etc., gained from the literature 
of all countries, and very admirably set out by a run- 
ning commentry on the part of the editor. The second 
half of the book, which is devoted to Macaronics 
proper, exhibits unusual research, and is a complete 
monograph in respect to whatever relates to this species 
of learned eccentricity, or, we might rather say, the 
play-hour exploits of clever scholars. To any reader 
who still retains a smattering of Latin and rejoices in 
a little French, this compendium of literary jollity 
cannot fail to be a very reservoir of enjoyment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Prices. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Miss Mulock, . ** Mistress and Maid - $150 

Isaac T. Hayes, M. D., 


+ of “The Land of Desolation. n° 
Katharine . Macquoid, « “Patty.” Nov: 
W. J. Rolfe (Editor), : : “Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth. 
WARREN F. DRAPER, Andover. 
“History of the Old Testament Canon.” 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., - “God with Us.” 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia. 
(From the French), . “The Hidden Home,” 
Clara I’, Guernsey, - . “Friends in Need,” . 
SOULE, THOMAS, & WINON, St. Louis. 
“ Pen and Ink Sketches of Yale Celebrities.” 
CARLETON & LANAHAN, New York. 
The Rev. W.C. Smith, . ‘ Pillars in the Temple.” 
The Rev. L. D. McCabe, . “ ae on the Pusgwar 9 of Holiness."’ 
Anon., he Berean Day-Boc 
'The Rev. W. H. De Puy, o pte et Years and Beyond.” 
J. M. STODDART, Philadelphia. 


Moses Stuart, 
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J.R.Sypher, . . . . “The Art of Teaching School.” 
JOHN GRAY & Co., Washington. 
Anon., “Junius Unmasked,” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Leonard W. Bacon (Editor), ‘The Vatican Council,’ ce ~ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York. 
George Macdonald, “Wilfred Cumbermede.” 

ANDRUS, McCHAIN & Lyons, Ithaca. 
W. D. Wilson, D.D., ‘‘ Psychology, Human and Comparative.” 

DE Witt C. LENT & Co., New York. 
Chas. F. Johnson, . “Lucretius on the Nature of Things.” 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York. 
Chas. Jewett, M.D., ‘“*‘ Forty Years’ Fight with the Drink Demon.” 
Margaret E. Wilmer, “ The Little Girl in Black. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Boston. 
Rev. Gilbert Haven, ‘Father Taylor the Sailor Preacker.” 
J. S. REDFIELD, New York. 

T. L. Nichols, . ‘*How to Live ona Dime and A-Half A Day,” 23 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 

Banker's Magazine—Blackwood's ae ner 4 Magazine—Braithwite’s 
Retrospect—New York. Good Words—Philadelphia, The Radical— 
Boston. The Lakeside Monthly—Chicago. Brainerd’s Mi perc M onthly 
—Cleveland. Am. Journal of Seience and Arts—New Hi 
mon Schools of Fennec Iowa School Mioport 1St0t 
—Des Moines. The Canadian Monthly—Toronto. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A Fink FLORAL CATALOGUE.—Flower lovers 
have seen frequent notices and compliment- 
ary allusions to the splendid floral farm of C. 
L. Allen & Co., st Queens, L. I., where in the 
hight of the hlooming season can be seen mil- 
lions of Lilies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, in full 
flower. There will be the coming year over 
sixty acres planted in all descriptions of flow- 
ers, seeds, bulbs, and bedding plants. And the 
catalogue just issued from their establishment, 
containing over 140 pages of description of 
these varieties, will afford the reader some 
idea of the immense extent of their business. 

Everything needed for the family use is no- 
ticed in this Catalogue, which includes vege- 
tables, as well as flowers, and describes all the 
latest and most desirable new sorts recently in- 
troduced. Any flower lover will beinterested 
in its perusal; and it can be obtained free by 
addressing the firm at their office, 76 Fulten 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 


{From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.) 


Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
6urs in display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger ears running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 

” How to obtain a Cast Steel PLow for five 
dollars. For particulars, address COLLINS & 
Co., 212 Water st., N. Y. 

Just PUBLISHBD.—HOwW TO LIVE ON A DIME 
AND A HALF A DAY. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail prepaid. J. S. 
REDFIELD. 140 Fulton street. 


_ << - conepmeengmeeen 


Jabor and learning of centuries are 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“There ig many a passage in the writings of 
Paul which will disclose new beauties and new 
wealth and force of meaning when studied with 
this volume in hand,’”’—[The Congregationalist, 


Ds HOWSON’S 
THE: METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL 


AND 
THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL, 


2volsin one. $1.25. 

Professor H. B. Hackett, who has written an in- 
troduction to this book, remarks of Dr. Howson’s 
admirable treatment: “ H ves us ne tedious 
archeological details, but just the requisite kind 
and amount of information concerning the mili- 
tary and agricultural usages of the Greeks and 
Romans, their style of architecture, and the con- 

ests of the gymnasium and stadium.” 

Every one who is studying the Acts or Paul's 
Eptstics WILL ¥1ND THIS BOOK VERY VALUABLE. 

BOSTON: 
PUBLISHED FOR THE AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 











A. NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE 


Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OOTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





HOIRS ! CHOIRS ! 
NEW ANTHEMS. 


J. ZUNDEL’S “NEW INTROIT.” 


144 pages, in cloth, $1.25. Copies sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


ZUNDEL & BRAND’S QUARTERLY, 
Specimen numbers free. Send either to 
J. ZUNDEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., or, 
ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, O., 


[LLUSTRATED, HISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


BY WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


It contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
athered in this 
one volume, to throw a strong clear light upon 
every A) of the inepires. Word. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Send for Circulars and see 
our terms, and a full description of the work. Ad- 
a PUBLISHING CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . 
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OFFICE OF THE 
A TLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEw YORK. January 26th, 1872. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3lst December, 1871. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1871, to 3lst Decem- 





= Serer adiorenis sneaceeh miele +. $5,412,777 51 
Premiun:s on Policies not marked off 

1st January, 1871.............. siniataeds 2,033,675 18 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
connected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from ist Janua- 

ry, 1871. to 3lst December, 1871......... $5,375,793 24 
Losses ~~ during the same 





POETION.......cecceccceccessee$aytB0,900 63 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses......$973,211 84 

The Com 


ny has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocksand otherwise, 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages, = 217,509 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 





due the Company, estimated at....... 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 2,405,937 95 
Cash in Bank,..... eas“ adese “<5 274,345 O1 

Total amount of Assets..... saseeeeees $14,806,812 37 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid te the holders thereof, 
or their legal a. on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth day of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates te be produced at the time of payment, and 
canceled. Upon certificates which were issued (in 
red scrip) for gold premiums; such payment of in- 
terest and redemption will be in gold. 

A divideud of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1871, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of 


April next. By order of the Board 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
Charles Dennis, C. A. Hand, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 
Henry Coit, B. J. Howland, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, § Benj. Babcock, 
Lewis Curtis, Robt. B. Minturn, 
Charles H. Russell, Gordon W. Burnham, 
well Holbrook, Frederick Chauncey, 
R. Warren Weston, George 8. Stephenson, 
Royal Phelps, William H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Sheppard Gandy, 
A. P. Pilot. Francis Skiddy, 
William E. Dodge, Charles P. Burdett, 
David Lane, Robt. C. Fergusson, 
James ce, William E. Bunker, 
aniel S. Miller, Samuel L. Mitchill, 
m. Sturgis, James G. De Forest, 
Henry K. Robert L. Stuart, 
ennis Perkins, Alexander V. Blake, 
Charles D. Leverich. ° 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Viee-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 








GMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR. 


Sixty-four pazes, price 25 cents, post-paid. Tells 
how to plant and grow all kinds of Small Fruit suc- 
cessfully, both for marketand home garden. John 
J. Thomas, Henry Ward Beecher, Judge I. 8. Har. 
ris, of Ga., and others, say it is one of the mest 
complete and practical works ever printed. 
g@™ Price List of Plants, retail or wholesale, free 
to all applicants. Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y., or 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
P. 8.—Specimen copies of the FRUIT RECORD- 
ER and COTTAGE GARDENER, a dollar month- 
ly, (A. M. PURDY, Editor) free to all applicants. It 
speaks for itself. To seeacopy is equivalent to sub 
scribing. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 

We are pleased to announce that the 26th AN- 
NUAL EDITION of this well-known work is now 
ready, enlarged and improved, and containing a 
magnificent NEW COLORED LITHOGRAPH, be- 
sides hundreds of engravings in addition to its full 
descriptive price-list of 3,00 VARIETIES OF 
CHOICE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
RARE GLADIOLUS, LILIES, TUBEROSES, &c., 
with full directions fortheir culture. This is with- 
out doubt the most perfect work of the kind before 
the public. {#7 Sent free to applicants upon re- 
ceipt of two stamps. Address WASHBURN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Harry HOURS. 


An Itlustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 

on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 

OnLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
Five copies for $1. Send stamp fora specimen copy. 

O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 








NEW STORY by Antuony TROL- 
LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “Lady Judith,” will, be 
completed. 


‘ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 





American Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 115,672 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues Nos. 23 and 
2°,free. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No.3 
Beekman street, New York. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
In¢ustry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8S. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “* American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
(2 For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 23 








GQ CIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR 1872. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


A year’s numbers contain over 800 | 
pages, and make two volumes, worth as | 


a book of references, ten times the sub- 
scription price. 


ENGRAVINGS 


by our own artists, will not only be given, of all the 
best Inventions of the day, but especial attention 
will also be directed to the description and illus- 
tration of 


LEADING MANUFACTURING ES- 
TABLISHMENTS, MACHINES, 
TOOLS anp PROCESSES. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


will find in each number an official List of Patents, 
together with descriptions ef the more important 
Inventions: We shall also publish reports of de- 
cisions in Patent Cases and points of law affecting 
the rights and interests of Patentees. 


THE NEW VOLUME 


OF 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


commenced JANUARY FIRST; therefore, now is 
the time to organize Clubs and to ferward subscrip- 
tions. Clubs may be made up from different post 
offices. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


Onecopy,oneyear, - - = = = $3 00 
One copy,six months, - - - -« * 1 50 
One copy,fourmonths, - - - = «- 100 

CLUB int copies, one year, each $2.50, 25 00 
RATES. ? Over ten copies, same rate, each 2 50 


One copy of Scientific American for one year, 
and one copy of engraving, ‘‘ Men of Pro- 


gress,” - = = = = = = = 100 
One copy of Scientific American for one year, 
and one copy of “Science Record,” - - 400 


Ten copies of ** Science Record,” and ten co- 
pies of the Scientific American for one year, 35 00 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 


Any person who sends us a yearly clubof ten or 
more copies, at the foregoing club rates, will be 
entitled to one copy, gratis, of the large steel plate 
engraving, ‘‘ Men of Progress.” 

Remit by postal order, draft, or express. 

The postage on the Scientific American is five 
cents per quarter, payable at the office where re- 
ceived. Canada subscribers must remit, with sub- 
scription, 25 cents extra to pay postage. 

Address all letters, and make all Post Office or- 
ders or drafts payable to 


MUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





[2 E LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. Gagic number lic. 
Address JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Ll. 





HE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE! 


The MOTHER’S JOURNAL enters its 37th year 
with the January No. Never fresher or more at- 
tractive. 50 pages, double column. Elegant! 
bellished each month. Mrs. MARY G. CLARKE, 
Editor. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
Send for specimen copy and conditions. Address, 
MOTHER’S JOURN . 239 Broadway, New York. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 10 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
books ever offered to the American public. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 








0 THE NURSERY, A MonTHLY 
e e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Illustrated. ¢2~ Send stamp for a sample 
number. JOHN L. SHOREY. 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A 2OYAL GIFT! 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 1871!!! 
THE ALDINE. 


PRICE (to non-subscribers), $1.99. 


The December (or Christmas) number of Tii® 
ALDINE will be increased in the number of pages 
more than double, and will contain 


FIFTY ENGRAVINGS 


of the most artistic design and exquisite render- 
ing; four of these engravings are rarely beautifal 
moonlight scenes, printed witha tint. These lates 
can only be compared to the costly French Litho- 
graphs which retail in the art stores for five dollars 
each—tbat the can be reproduced by the publish- 
ers of THE ALDINE, at a comparatively nominal 
charge, is a proof of the great artistic skfll of their 
workmen, and of the rare perfection of the me- 
chanism employed. 

I. CHRISTMAS CHIMES, tinted. II. ~ 
COME HERE, tinted. Ill. ON THE ICE, Pky 
1V. SMUGGLERS CROSSING THE ALPS, with 
tint. And over forty other splendid engravings. 

An edition wiil be ready for delivery abo ° 
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THE ALDINE, while issued with all th - 
larity, has none of the temporary or timely imtonnes 
characteristic of Cp | periodicals. It is an ele- 

nt miscellany of pure, light, and graceful litera- 
ure, and a collection of pictures, the rarest speci- 
mens Of artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleasure to 
its friends, the real value and beauty of THE 
ALDINE will be most appreciates after it has been 
bound up at the close of the year. While other 
publications may claim superior cheapness as com- 
ared with rivals of a similar class, THE ALDIN 
$s a unique and entirely original conception—alone 
and unapproached—absolutely without competi- 
tion in ce or character. The possessor of the 
volume just completed cannot duplicate the quan- 
tity of fine vaper and engravings in any other shape 
or number of volumes for ten times its cost, 
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utfit. 
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4 XPRBESSION. Its Anatomy and Phi- 
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of Intelligence; illustrated with 10 engravings. 
Ccnjugal Psychology; Follow Your Nose; T 
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In Feb. No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


F ALL THE FRIENDS or THE NA- 
| TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER wil 
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ONE NEW NAME, 
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THE TEACHER even better than it now is. Speci- 
men copy 15 cents. 
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A WONDER OF ART & BEAUTY. 


From Paris we have received specimens of the 
art by which thousands of Bulletins were printed 
during the siege, and conveyed by Balloon and 
Pigeon. These specimens consist of THE LORD'S 
PRAYER, and TEN COMMANDMENTS, printed on 
glass and invisible to the naked eye. With each 
is a lens magnifying one thousand times, by means 
of which every letter stands out clear and distinct 
and easily read. They are enclosed in neat tubes 
of ivory half an inch long, with gilt band and ring. 
These truly wonderful objects will be sent post 
paid for Firty CENTS. foney refunded if the 
article is not as here represented. Address, 
ADAMS & CU., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, N.J., REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, 
Ph.D., Pres. This Institution, now in its twentieth 
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sixty miles by rail from N.Y., and thirty from Phil- 
adelphia. The very best educational advantages, in 
connection with a pleasant home. For catalogues 
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RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S ENGLISH, 

German, and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 
open Oct. 2d, at No. 7 Bast 42d street, New York 
City, near the new Union Depot. 


OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Mr. H. M. CLEVELAND, well known in business 
circles of New York and New England, but especially 
in Connecticut, as a member of the State Board of 
Education, has become associated with the Publish- 
ing House of J. B. Ford & Co. He willalso act with 
the editorial staff of the Christian Union. 





Topics connected with the labor question occupy 
a good deal of our space this week. There is a dis- 
cussion of the Internationals, by Dr. Edward 
Beecher; an article on “The Merits of Trades- 
unionism,” by a Unionist ; and an account of “ The 
Chinese in California,” carefully prepared at our re- 
quest by a clergyman of that State, well qualified 





to treat the subject. Mrs. Stowe gives a tantalizing | 


picture of the delights of the Florida climate. Dr. 
Bacon writes about “ Refusal to Ordain.” The discus- 
sion of methods of worship is continued by a new 
contributor. We give up the entire department of 
“Public Opinion ” to matter bearing on the English 
difficulty. Mr. Raymond’s name prefixed to “ Santa 
Claus in Spite of Himself” will sufiiciently recom- 
mend it to both young and old. Its place inthe back 
part of the paper should not cause the sketch of 
events in Italy to be overlooked. 





We take pleasure in giving in this number (page | 


157), an article from a Trades-unionist, in reply to 


some remarks of ours on the Labor question. We | 


enter into no controversy with this writer. His 
nmin propositions,—that the Trades-unions are 








| 


on the whole highly beneficial, and that they tend | 


to outgrow their early errors,—have never been 
denied by us, and we are glad to express our hearty 
assent to them. 
justification of the Unions 
time” work; and his assertion of an 
conflict between the interests of classes,—seem 
to us entirely mistaken. But we defer to an- 
other time our discussion of these 
topics; and waiving our editorial advantage, give 
“Unionist” for the present the last word. This we 
do the more readily, because, notwithstanding the 
contreversial tone he assumes, we are in no such 
opposition to him as he supposes. We are not hos- 
tile, but friendly, to the Trades-union movement as 
a whole ; and we especially welcome this exposition 
of it frem one in its ranks. 


in forbidding “ over- 


ENGLAND UNDER CONVICTION. 


T may seem strange to say that America is less 
liable to such outbursts of popular feeling as now 
ficeds England, because she is more excitable. En- 
gland is relatively more impassive, and resists exter- 
nal pressure until it rises to a degree of force which, 
when permitted to act, sweeps all before it. America 
responds to the slightest excitement; and, by work- 
ing it off, prevents its accumulation and explosive 
power. An aspen leaf will play with incessant mo- 
tion in a breath of air that would leave the oak leaf 
hanging without a quiver. There isa gale a-blowing 
when oak leaves quiver. 

England has on, just now, one of her periodic excite- 
ments. It comes, too,singularly enough, after all the 
clouds that had long hung over her mountains had 
been blown away by the soft and balmy breezes of 
Peace. 

The English have never had in any considerable 
degree a sympathetic intuition of others’ thoughts and 
feelings. They have seldom been able to put them- 
selves in any other people’s place. They cannot 
borrow French eyes, nor American eyes. They 
always see with intensely English eyes. They 
have an intense self-consciousness. But that very 
consciousness has resisted the entrance upon their 
minds of other people’s interests, wishes, and rea- 
senings. At length the “Case” which the Ameri- 
can lawyers have presented to the Geneva Tribunal 
has pierced to this inner consciousness, and they 
begin to see exactly what Americans mean. There 
has always been, in England, the knowledge that 
the Americans felt themselves wronged; but this 
has been put down, magisterially, as the quite par- 
donable pet of a people over-taxed by war, and 
liable to blame everybody that did not think just as 
they did. But now, the London Times says: 

“Itisno mean proof of the ability displayed in the 
American statement on the Alabama Claims that it 
places the alleged grievance of the United States ina 
somewhat new aspect. Often as the facts had been 
stated and reviewed by Mr. Adams and Mr. Seward, it 
is but just te own, that, in the case now laid before the 
Arbitrators, they are marshaled and grouped more 
effectively than ever before. Thg chief strength of this 
case may be said to consist in the skilful development 
of an argument contained in one of Mr. Fish’s dis- 
patches—tbat Great Britain allowed herself to become 
at once ‘the arsenal, the navy-yard, and the treasury 
of ihe insurgent Confederates.’ Great pains are taken 
to make it appear that, at an early period of the sirug- 
gle, ‘ilere was established in Great Britain a branch 


of the War Department of the insurgents, a branch of 
their Navy Department, and a branch of their Treas- 


ury, each with almost plenary powe7s.’ ”’ 


Of course, the Times contests the American view ; 
Lut no one who has been familiar with this contro- 
versy, in years past, but must mark the very different 
tone in which it is done. The “Case” has not made 
the English people believe that the Americans are 
right; but it has succeeded in forcing them to look 
upon the history of their own acts and negligences 
“in anew aspect.” The measure of the effect pro- 
duced upon English consciousness is seen in their re- 
markable conduct. By the Treaty, the whole matter 
in dispute had gone before the Arbitrators. 

The “Case” of the American lawyers, is the first 
act of pleading before the court. It was addressed 
to it and not to the English nation, which had 
agreed, by the Treaty to put the matter in dispute 
out of its hands and into the sole jurisdiction of this 
honorable Court of Arbitration. © 

Eut, suchis the effect produced in England by the 
reading of the “ Case” that the newspapers take the 
whole subjeet out of the hands of the court, and 
without waiting for their own lawyers to reply to 
the “Case,” the English newspapers have fallen into 
an uproar of argument, just asif the Court of Arbi- 
tration was abolished and the matter had come back 
to be decided by popular English votes ! 

Have the British lawyers requested the London 
Times to reply for them ? Is the “case” so forcefully 
put by the American lawyers that it is dangerous to 
trust the Arbitrators under its influence ? 

It is said that the American lawyers have con- 
strued the Treaty in a sense not intended by: the 
Commissioners. But, there is the Treaty, and there 
are the Arbitrators. Can they not determine what 
the Treaty contains ? 

England was so sure that she was not liable to pay 


| any damages, direct or consequential, that when it 
| Was proposed by the American Commissioners to 


Some of his positions,—as his | 


settle the difficulty in the High Commission itself, 


| then and there, by the payment on the part of En- 


actual | 


gland to the United States, of a gross sum without 


. further scrutiny of particulars—say twenty millions 
| of dollars—the British Commissioners reply — 


and kindred | 





“That her Majesty’s government could not admit 
that Great Britain had failed to discharge toward the 
United States the duties imposed on her by the rules 
of international law, or that she was justly liable to 
make good to the United States the losses occasioned 
by the acts of the cruisers to which the American 
Commissioners had referred.”’ 


The High Commissioners could not effect a settle- 


ment witheut arbitration, simply because the British 
Gevernment was so firmly persuaded that # was not 








liable for any damages whatever, direct or indirect. 

But now, it seems, after the American “ Case” has 
been read, the nation is in an uproar not so much on 
account of payment of direct damages, as for fear 
that the Arbitrators may assess indirect damages as 
well. If the British were entirely sure that indirect 
damages were unreasonable and inequitable, why 
should they fear to go before the court? The 
reading of that “Case” has been greatly blessed 
to the conviction of the English mind of its 
sin and danger. It is undergoing what preach- 


| ers used to call “ the law work,” and we confidently 


hope for its conversion. No greater compliment 
could be paid to the American lawyers than to say 
that they had compelled the British public to look 
upon their conduct in the light in which it appears 
to American minds. 

We do not propose to argue the case of the Treaty. 
We do not expect to secure the award of indirect and 
consequential damages, from the Arbitrators; or, at 
apy rate, not to any excessive amount. It is not 
simply money that Americans want. They are striv- 
ing for a great principle, which in days to come wit be 
of transcendent interest to the family of nations. Act- 
ive duties rest upon neutral nations in times of war. 
Because a nation is passive, its duties are not passive. 
Neutrality must not be a mask, behind which a nation 
may scowl upon one party and coquet with the other. 
We do not ask vindictive damages. But we do ask, 
and shall by all lawful means seek, payment for direct 
damages done to American commesxsce by culpable 
British lawlessness—to use no harsher name—and we 


. have a right to seek indirect damages, not for the 


simple sake of smart-money, but as a result that will 
be wholesome to England, to America, and to all 
Europe, in days to come, in intensifying the sense of 
responsibility which rests upon neutral nations in 
times of war. 

Of one thing we may be sure, this excitement will 
not lead to war. America is warlike but not pug- 
nacious. With the destruction of slavery ended that 
demonic spirit of filibustering, which gave us so bad 
aname. We have better business than to squander 
our money in fighting a nation that is one of the 
trinity of nations—Great Britain, Germany and 
America—that is to lead the world to new civil and 
religious liberty, and to a Christian civilization. 
Neither is it the interest of England to stand in 
Europe alone, and by needless and unnatural war 
with America, to stand alone in all the world. Mod- 
ern England is a reformed fighter. Grace has had a 
hard struggle with habit. But the nation of the blood- 
red banner is studiously seeking to avoid war. 

We certainly shall not go to war, should this Treaty 
fall through. We shall simply stand still and wait. 
The future is ours. We grow stronger every year, 
and so long as we continue to base our claims on 
great principles of common justice every influence 
will work for us. The equitable thoughts of men 
will be our best soldiers, and the public sentiment of 
nations will fight our battles for us. 





Tne Worip Moves!—Perhaps in no Northepn 
State has the Democratic party been more hostile to 
the war, emancipation, and equal suffrage, than in 
Connecticut. When the Connecticut Democrats 
change front, it may fairly be expected that the rest 
of the line will wheel with them. And it certainly 
was a notable change of front that took place at their 
State Convention last week. The platform incor 
porated almost bodily the resolutions of the Mis- 
souri Liberal Republicans. It includes equality of 
civil rights, equal suffrage, complete amnesty, taritt 
reform, civil service reform, and hostility to central- 
ization. The old “copperhead” leaders were either 
absent from the convention, or hopelessly voted 
down ; and the ticket is headed by a “war man” 
for Governor. In a word, the Convention could 
hardly have taken stronger or more significant action 
toward union with those who have heretofore been 
Republicans. We refer to it, first, as an important 
indication of future political possibilities; and 
secondly, to express our hearty and unmixed satisfac- 
tion to see that what has been the party of obstraction 
is moving toward higher ground. We may not regard 
such new converts as the safest guides or surest 
reliance of the country ; but we none the less rejoice 
at their conversion. 





A Sap PaGE IN Misstonary History.—Queen 
Victoria, in her recent speech at the opening of 
Parliament, alludes, in connection with the slave- 
trade (which she laments is still active under British 
auspices, in some parts of the world), to “ the mur- 
der of an exemplary prelate,” as one of the “ baneful 
consequences” of that nefarious traffic. The unfor- 


tunate subject of this allusion was Bishop Patterson, 
of New Zeland, whose shocking dedth was due to the 
feelings of revenge which had been excited in the 
minds of the natives by the outrages of the slave- 
traders. 

On the 20th of September last, the good Bishop 
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went to the Reef Islands, to look after a portion of 
his charge. He had always before been received 
with kindness by the islanders, but now, on his ap- 
proach, his boat was met by a flight of arrows, which 
proved fatal to him and to two or three of his at- 
tendants. <A party of slavers had been there. since 
his last visit, having behind them the marks of their 
infernal cruelty ; and this was the islanders’ re- 
wenge. 

After they had sacrificed these lives, their resent- 
ment seems to have departed. They respected the 
dead body of the martyr, wrapped it in a mat, laid 
a palm branch on its breast, with five knots in it (im- 
plying that this life had been taken as “ utu,” or 
payment for five lives of their countrymen), and set 
it adrift in a boat. It was found and buried in the 
sea by the captain of the missionary schooner. The 
whole event is deeply mourned by the Christians in 
that foreign land, as a fresh example of the difficulty 
of spreading the Gospel of love among the heathen 
while so many nominal Christians are ministering to 
them in the spirit of hell. 








“As unto CuRist.”—What an admirable and su- 
preme motive the Apostle Paul, in the sixth chapter 
of Ephesians, sets before all who do service! He is 
addressing those who of all men seem to have least 
encouragement to honest and earnest work. For 
the “servants” to whom Paul wrote were slaves. 
How can a man be hearty in the service which is ex- 
acted from him through a cruel wrong? Why should 
one robbed of his liberty serve the man that robs him 
with any ardor? Because, says Paul, you are serving 
at the same time a higher master, the Lord himself. 
Though your labor be unpaid, unthanked, of your 
earthly master,—your Heavenly Father takes each 
act of faithful, patient industry as done unto himself. 
What inspiration there is in that thought! 

There are comparatively. very few men who do not 
stand in some relation of service to other men. And 
where the master or official superior is selfish, incon- 
siderate, unappreciative, there is strong temptation 
to do the work slackly, or at least with no heart. 
But under such temptations, men should rise to Paul’s 
noble thought, and say, “ My service is to one higher 
than an earthly master. Let me work faithfully and 
zealously ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord!” 





ENGLAND’s GREATEST NEED.—The recent state- 
ments as to the degradation of the rural working 
class in England (some of which we give this week, 

.on page 68) recall to mind a remark made to us in 
conversation by a clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland. He was a man of great intelligence and 
philanthropy, and by no means given to extravagant 
statement. He had long resided as rector in one of 
the quiet country villages that charm the eye and 
heart of the foreign visitor in England. This was 
the substance of his language: “In what Iam going 
to say I speak from deliberate conviction, and meas- 
ure my language; it is my belief that our average 
agricultural laborer stands lower in the scale of 
humanity than the average savage. I suppose the 
savage has some skill in hunting, in warfare, ete., 
but it seems to me that our laborers have not even so 
much knowledge as equals thai.” He went on to 
support his position by painful instanees of the 
ignorance and immorality of the men and women 
among whom he was almost hopelessly laboring. 
The impression which his remarks made is largely 
confirmed by the official statements to which we 
have referred. 

And this is in England, the most Christian country 
of Europe! Surely, with such work to be done, the 
English and ourselves cannot allow passion and 
pride to draw the energies of the two nations aside 
into the wasteful, wicked work of a war with each 
other. 





DR. CUYLER TRIUMPHANT. 


R. CUYLER has eseaped. The Presbytery met to 

doom him; but their wrath was turned away, 

and Dr. Cuyler will still live to fascinate un- 

numbered readers with his brilliant articles in the 
religious journals. 

The dear good man was traveling along the beaten 
path of church work, when an angel met him,—an 
earthly angel—with no wings but winged words. 
Discreet, comely*and useful was she. From the 
Quakers she came forth, moved by the good Spirit to 
preach good will to men. This had she done with 
much suecess ; and when Dr. Cuyler beheld that the 
Lord was with her he reasoned as did Peter once 
before, “What was I that I could withstand God?” 
So he asked Miss Smiley to preach in his pulpit, and 
in his pulpit did she preach. Nature went on as if 
no Presbyterian usage had been violated. No bale- 
ful fires burned along the horizon; no stars shot 
wildly through the heavens to carry the tidings far 
and near. Nothing stirred on earth, save the Pres- 
bytery. Its foundations shook with this strange 





innovation. A Quakeress in a Presbyterian pulpit! 
Fox and Barclay teaching Calvin and Turretin? 
This was flat rebellion against Paul to the Corinth- 
ians! “Let your women keep silence in your assem- 
blies,” said Paul to Corinth. Miss Smiley thought 
women had been silent enough, and long enough, to 
satisfy the spirit of the command, and that Paul 
really had not in his mind modern Quakeresses, 
trained to speak in a society tiiat loved to have them 
preach, in the midst of a new and Christian civiliza- 
tion, when he commanded illiterate Greek women to 
hold their peace. Not so thought Presbytery. 
It believed that Paul had his eye upon the universe ; 
that his command was not local, relative, national, 
but final and universal; and that he really meant to 
impose upen the womanhood of all after age: 
a pattern taken from the measure of women 
in the degrading conditions of ancient Greece! 
Miss Smiley had the inward witness that she might 
preach, the Presbytery had the outward letter that 
she must not preach, and Dr. Cuyler was anxious to 
please both parties. It was not for him to be unpres- 
byterial on one side. It was not honorable to leave 
Miss Smiley in the lurch on the other. It was stated 
in one of the meetings, unless the newspapers lie,— 
a supposition not to be entertained for a moment,— 
that Miss Smiley had determined to spend the day in 
praying for the Presbytery. We admire such cou- 
rage—for difficult as was Dr. Cuyler’s task, and 
heavy the load which the Presbytery bore, on Miss 
Smiley fell the heaviest load. There was nothinggin 
the Book of Worship and Discipline which threw 
light upon Presbytery. They claimed Paul and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
which had once had “a deliverance” upon the minis- 
tration of women. One thing Presbytery was clear 
about—hereafter all Presbyterian preaching should 
be masculine. That was as clear as that Calvin 
burnt Servetus. It was Dr. Cuyler that they did not 
know what to do with, and Dr. Cuyler himself did 
not exactly know what to do. The fact was, Dr. C. 
was goingto England in the Spring, anda censure from 
his Presbytery would be an awkward indorsement. 

If Miss Smiley had only been a member of Presby- 
tery, they could have followed the procedure of an 
ancient and venerable Ecclesiastical Court, in a case 
not dissimilar, and full as vexatious: “Let us 
straightly threaten her, that she speak henceforth 
to no man in this name.” But, alas! Miss Smiley 
was a Quaker, and not a Presbyterian. The Presby- 
tery adjourned to consider. Perhaps they, too, im- 
itated Miss Smiley, and prayed for her while she was 
praying for them. The next day, they had light 
enough to stand still. They gave themselves to 
speeches. Dr. Van Dyke was valiant for Greek 
silence. Ithuriel Spear, of the Independent, did 
heavenly battle for modern women. But, why 
should we harrow our readers’ feelings with further 
revelations? It was agreed that nothing should be 
done with Cuyler in respect to the past, if Cuyler 
would not do so again in the future. And so the 
Presbytery laid down the rod of discipline with 
which it was to have smitten our brilliant brother 
who had let women preach, and putting the trumpet 
of warning and exhortation ta their lips, blew a 
blast against all their churches which had not had fe- 
male preaching! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


\ / UCH complaint is made by certain literary men 

who were the intimates of Charles Dickens, 
against his biographer, Forster, because no opportunity 
has been afforded them of contributing letters, or other 
reminiscences of the great novelist, to the story of 
his life. One scarcely knows whether most to lament 
or to wonder at a neglect so serious. Nevertheless, the 
work is not finished, and there is yet time to repair 
the error. 


—Edmund Yates, the well-known novelist, and son 
of the well-known actor, is soon to come to America, 
lecturing on Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, and ‘other 
literary men of the time, with whom he enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance. As Mr. Yates, besides other 
unquestioned qualifications, is said to have inherited 
a fine elocution and rare powers of dramatic expres- 
sion, we may anticipate an intellectual banquet of 
ubusual attractions. 


—The Journal des Débats, treating of the season 
of wnusual cold under which Europe has been re- 
cently suffering, gives certain statistics of the weather 
of ‘“ other days,’’ some of which are sufficiently aston- 
ishing. In the year 763, we are told, the ice in the 
Black Sea was cighty feet-thick! In 1323, the Mediterra- 
nean was cniirely frozen. In 1405, Famerlane made an 
incursion into China, and lost his men, horses and cam- 
els, by the excessive cold. In 1420, Paris was depopu- 
lated from the same cause, and animals fed on corpses 
in the streets. In 1469, in France and Germany, wine 
was frozen so hard, that it was cut in blocks, and sold 
by weight, and in 1709, mass could not be said in cer- 
tain provinces, because the wine could not be kept in 
a fiuid state. In 1735, in Chinese Tartary, the ther- 
mometer fell to $7 degrecs below zero,—Fahrenheit! 





Since 1788, a year of intense cold, the mercury has 
never fallen so low as in this very winter of 1871. when, 
for the first time in a century, it has reached 21 degrees 
below zero, centigrade. 

All this goes to show that the temperature of those 
warm Eastern countries is not, as some suppose, grad- 
ually getting lower with the progress of time, but that 
the cold is intermittent, and pays its visits at wide 
intervals, 


—The Rev. Edward E. Hale hasan articlein the Lib- 
erat Christian of a week or two ago, on The Two Great 
Theological Systems—meaning, of course, what are 
sometimes called the Liberal and the Orthddox sys- 
tems. The view takenis clear, interesting and kindly, 
2s would be expected from the character of the author. 
The Orthodox standard, however, is neither more nor 
less than the ‘“ Five Points of Calvin’’—irresistible grace, 
reprobation and all—and a sharp contrast is drawn be- 
tween these cast-iron dogmas and what our friend is 
pleased to assume as the substantial agreement of Uni- 
tarians in a very pleasant little creed. 

It is not our purpose, however, to quarrel with his 
statements. Only we think he is mistaken, whe after 
dwelling upon the clearly-defined contrast of th. two 
systems, he adds: ‘‘In truth, each system requires, I 
may say, that we substantially concede all ita pointsa— 
or none.”’ He goes on to descant upon the “ ingonsist- 
ency”’ of attempting to soften the hardness of one 
creed with the graces of the other. 

We are reminded of the Western judge, who when 
the excited counsel exclaimed, “ But you cannot decide 
in that way, your honor!” tartly replied, ‘‘Can’t de- 
cide that way? Yes, I can, too; confound you! I have 
decided that way.’”’ Cannot “grace the hard lines” of 
original Calvinism with the tenderer and sweeter ele- 
ments of something else? Yes, indeed we can. It has 
already been done by the larger portion of the Prot- 
estant Church, and they get along very well with it 
too; the “inconsistency’’ involved not having been of 
a nature to disturb her scholars or her theologians, the 
preachers who present it, or the people who apply it to 
their practical life. 


—* And still the Church goes on, with real Jeveish 
and heathen superstition, gloating over Christ's blood, 
as if it wrought as a charm and incantation.” 


We would tenderly inquire of the Liberal Chris- 
tian, from one of whose recent controversial leaders 
we cut this precious little scrap, whether the elements 
of justice and truth are not among the most essential 
ingredients of true liberality; whether the misrepre- 
sentation of an opponent’s position gives any real force 
to an argument; and whether it really thinks the 
akove to be a fair statement of the view of the 
Atonement held by the Orthodox churches. Another 
question: Our neighbor is much exercised just now 
with theological debate. How much does it think the 
discussion advanced by the postulate, ‘‘ The doctrine 
of the Trinity is not a nyystery butga humbug,” which 
is thought worthy to constitute an entire paragraph 
under what it is pleased to call ‘* Points?” 


—A large and spirited meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held in the Union Squa@re Presby- 
terian Church (Rey. Dr. Adams’) on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 11th. Dr. Adams presided, and addresses were 
‘delivered by Rev. Frederic E. Shearer, of San Fran- 
cisco, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Rev. Dr. R. W. Clark, of 
Albany, and Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith. The sum- 
mary of the society’s work shows great activity in is- 
suing religious publications; but facts presented as to 
destitution in many places, especially among the mi- 
gratory and foreigners in our land, and the openings in 
other countries for the use of the press, show the need 
of increased effort. Mr. Dodge made an interesting 
statement of the results of his observations in Syria; 
and Dr. Clark gave an account of a case of recent oc- 
eurrence in which the government of Japan authorized 
the teaching of Christianity. 


—The Birmingham (England) Jews have formed 
an association to oppose the London Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews. Everybcedy paying a shilling 
a year is to be a member. 

So say our English exchanges, chronicling a move- 
ment onthe part of the Israelites, which nene can 
doubt is not only perfectly natural, but perfectly. 
proper. This people occupies a position among us 
widely different from that of the heathen in a foreiga 
land. They are a religious denomination, differing in 
no important respect from the Unitarians, and al- 
though, of course, it is quite legitimate to attempt their 
conversion from Judaism to anything else under 
heaven, it is certainly somewhat invidious and offen- 
sive to form societies, for the purpose of holding up in 
their very title an implied reproach. To illustrate this, 
let us suppose a call to form a Society for the Conversion 
of Unitarians. How would sucha summons be received 
not only by that people, but by the whole community ? 
Whatever may be thought of our position in this re- 
spect, none can deny that the organized resistance of 
the Jews is as lawful and as becoming as the organized 
aggression of the Christians; and we think the result 
will speedily demonstrate how futile has been the 
policy of propagandism so long pursued toward them. 


—One of the English itemists, giving a series of 
wonderful statements about the low origin of great 
operatic artistes, and so of the immense transforma- 
tion in their worldly belongings, says that “ Adelina 
Patti, now the Marquise De Camx, used to run about 
barefoot in New York.”’ This will be interesting intel- 
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ligence to those who remember that lady-like and 
graceful child, dressed like a little princess, and looking 
as much like a Marchoiness then as she ever can again ; 


and to ikese who know the eminent respectability of | 


her family, and the antecedent fame of her gifted sis- 


this class of sensational ‘ reminiscences. ”’ 
“nothing lies like History”—except Biography. 


Truly 


of the idea that the impudence and absurdity of the 


American claim for “indirect damages’’ in the “ Ala- | 


bama case” are illustrated in its very vastness. 
““Why,"’ say they, ‘‘ the fellows could hardly have de- 


manded more if England had actyally abandoned her | 


neutrality and joined in the war.”’ How forcibly in this 
connection comes back to us the language of the clear- 
headed and practical Cobden, who raised a waraing 


voice in the very din of the confiict, and, after de- | 


picting with a master hand the terrible destructive- 
ness of the English policy upon the material interests 
of this country, exclaimed: 

“What with the high rate of insvrance, what with 
these captures, and what with the rapid transfer of 
tornage to British capitalists, you have wriwally made 
valueless that vast property. Why, if you had gone 
and helped the Confederates by bombarding all the 
accessible sea-port towns of America a few lives might 
have been lost, which, as it is, have not been sacrificed, 
but you could hardly have done more injury in destroy- 
ing property than you have done by these few cruisers.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury is about propos- 
ing scme very considerable changes in the Church 
regulations, intended to make the service more elastic 
—that is, more easily accommodated to the wants of the 
people and the views of the officiating clergy. The 
‘“*yain repetition ” is to be retrenched, and there is a 
propcsal to add to the rubric about the reading of the 
Athanasian Creed some explanation equivalent to say- 
ing that anybody may understand the damnatory 
clauses just as he pleases,—with a “ not,’’ for instance, 
inserted at discretion. 


—A baby was left at the door of arich man in Cin- 
cinnati the other night with a note, saying, ‘‘ Having 
heard you very highly spoken of, and also that you 
was extravagantly fond of babies, I have brought you 
this treasure.” This is an instance of the ‘“‘ woe” de- 
nounced on those of whom ‘all men shall speak well,’’ 
which was probably not contemplated when that pre- 
phecy of evil was first pronounced. 

—A nice time “ professional educators” have down 
in Texas. Aschool-teacher of that fair, flowery land 


scholars, notifying him, under penalty of being put 


school-house, to treat them to a bushel of pecans, five 
pounds of raisins and three pounds of candy. From 
the date of the receipt that ‘‘ school-master’”’ has been 
‘‘abroad.”’ 





a 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 

\ VE have lately been reading a book which is 

simply delicious—the journal of John Wool- 

man. The man was an extraordinary instance of one 

raised up by the Lord for a special work. His case is 

all the more striking because he comes with so little 


historic noise; he was so humble in his cireum- | 


stances, so simple in the whole development of his 
life, and yet so extraordinary in the fruits of that 
life. 

John Woolman, the Quaker, lived in New Jersey. 
The Lord took him from the lowest condi- 
tions of life. The slave system had been ex- 
tensively introduced in this country ; and the 
Quakers, as much as anybody else, were buying 
and selling slaves. Nothing had been written on 
the subject, so far as he knew. He was a man that 
believed in the “inward light,” in silence before 
God, and in the lifting up of the soul. He must have 
been very highly organized, morally and spiritually ; 
but his religious training led him to present his soul 
before God, in perfect sincerity, and wait for the 
divine inshining. He conducted his domestic and 
business life so as not to perplex or confuse the ac- 
curacy of the working of his higher feeling. He was 
a contemplatist, a quietist. He possessed all those 
traits which are peculiar to the genuine Quakers. 

It was borne in on him that it was not according 
to the law of Christ to hold men, without their con- 
sent, in bondage. He was a clerk in a store. The 
man who employed him was both tailor and mer- 
chant. John Woolman wrote a round, plain hand, 
and was applied to, from time to time, to write 
deeds of purchase. When he was called upon to 
write deeds for the purchase of slaves, he said, “I 
do not think it right that men, for their own use, 
should hold their fellow men in slavery without 
their consent ; and asit is not right, I cannot be an 
instrument in any such work.” And he felt called 
upon to labor with those who were engaged in that 
unholy traffic, with the tenderest and gentlest words. 
He suffered much in overcoming his diffidence, and 
bringing himself to the point of talking on the sub- 
ject with persons who were superior to him in posi- 
tion. And yet, feeling it to be his duty, he conquer- 
ed his reluctance, and went from one to another, 
seeking to convince them of the wrongfulness of 


, Quakers to pass resolutions ; 


ae : : / sation on our part was mainly in writing. 
into the deepest hole of water within a mile of the | 7 pi y & 


| others. 





their course. The thing grew until he felt impelled to 
bring the matter into the quarterly and yearly meet- 
ings. He visited from house to house, and traveled 
through New Jersey, and New England, and Long Is- 


| land, ard the Carolinas, and Virginia ; and the cause 
ters, Madame Strakosch, and Carlotta Patti. We sus- | 


pect this is a pretty fair specimen of the relfability of | 


throve under his management. There were no 
public discussions, there was no intense excitement, 
there was the utmost sweetness and gentleness in 


| his method of working, but his humility and sincerity 
—Our English friends are inclined to make much | 


were such that when his soul was brought to bear 
on individual souls it excited them to thought and 
purpose. By his persistent efforts he induced the 
first, against any 
further dealing in slaves on their part, and then 
against the slave trade. Finally they passed reso- 


lutions that they would all of them set their slaves | 
| free, and make arrangements for their support after 
they were emancipated, and pay them for their past | 


services. 

That was the beginning of the emancipation 
movement of moderntimes. It took place as the re- 
sult of the labor of a poor clerk and tailor—for it was 
by tailoring that he afterward supported himself. It 
was purely the outgrowth of the sweetness and gen- 


tleness with which, by the power of the Lord Jesus | 
| very smooth pulp, and then mixed with enough stock 


Christ, he was enabled to enforce his reformatory 


piinciples upon other people. It was from this root | 
that Clarkson and Wilberforce got that inspiration | 


which led to emancipation in the Wesé Indies. It 
was from this root, also, that afterward sprung the 


AMMexica, and which is going to sweep all over the 
world. The Life of John Woolman is a good book to 
read; and his example a safe one to follow. 





A Mopern Miracte.—A few days since, we were 
favored with a call from a lady with whom we 


consequence became entirely dumb. She now talks, 
as other people do, so as to be understood with 
scarcely any difficulty, not hearing a sound which 
she herself utters! After afew days’ acquaintance 


° . . | 
she is equally successful in understanding the one | 


who talks to her, from the appearance of the lips. 


| This latter faculty was partially illustrated in our 
| presence, but, being used toward an entire stranger, 


received the other day a Ku-Klux document from his | its exercise was much less perfect; and the conver- 


But the 
lady talked to us, with fluency, with no apparent 


| effort, and but for her own statement we should 
| have suspected no greater peculiarity in her speech 
| than passes almost without remark. The training 
| which had produced this result had been continued 
| foronly a year, and was not yet complete, so that 
| still greater facility was reasonably to be expected in 


future, especially in understanding the speech of 
And, to complete the wonder, this was not 
an isolated case, but the result of a system capable 
of general application. We intend soon to give our 
readers some account of this extraordinary inven- 
tion. The illustration of its success, as received by 
our own senses, affected us glmost with a sense of 
the miraculous. 





MORE ABOUT SOUPS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


AST week, in answer to many inquiries, we en- 
deavored to explain the preliminary steps to be 
observed in making good soups. Many suppose they 
can obtain just as good soup by preparing the whole 
between breakfast and dinner, claiming that the idea 
of keeping ‘‘stock”’ on hand is a foolish one, and an 
increase of the cares and labors of providing. We think 
this isa mistake, springing from ignorance in some 
cases, in others from the fact that the objectors have 
never tried what seems to us the better way. It is cer- 
tainly the most economical, and on trial we are sure 
will be found a saving of time and labor, instead of an 
additional tax. : 

By allowing the material for stock to simmer slowly, 
one obtains the foundation for the strongest and best- 
flavored soup which can be obtained from flesh. Where- 
as, if the meat is taken in the morning, and prepared 
for dinner the same day, one must hasten matters, and 
cannot take time to separate the meat in small pieces, 
or have a soup free from muddy streaks and a strong, 
disagreeable fiavor. 

Liebig objects to cooking the stock for any great 
length of time, because he assumes and justly, that 
the albumen and fibrin, which after protracted coéok- 
ing, will rise hard and bony, cannot be so thoroughly 
separated as not to leave some disagreeable flavor, and 
take away much of the real nutriment of the soup. He 
says if we take one pound of beef free from fat, 
and separate it from the bones finely, as for mince 
meat or sausages; then mix it uniformly in its own 
weight of cold water, heat it slowly to a boiling point, 
and allow the liquid to boil briskly for only a few 


' minutes; then strain through a towel to free it from 








the coagulated albumen and fibrin which will be mixed 
with it,—by this short boiling we secure an equal weight 
of the most aromatic soup or beef tea, of such strength 
as cannot be obtained, even by boiling fer hours, from 
a solid piece of flesh. Youmans says, by long boiling 
the rich part of the meat extracted by the cold water 
coagulates and becomes insoluble instead of remaining 
dissolved in the soup, as it should do, in order to secure 
the most highly nutritious substance ofthe meat. A 
piece of flesh put into boiling water wndivided is in the 
most unfavorable condition possible for making good 
soup. Itis customary to protract the boiling, because 
it is supposed to thicken and enrich the soup. 

We have no doubt if the mistress could oversee the 
whole process that a better soup would be obtained by 
less than the four or five hours’ cooking which we re- 
commended in our last article for stock. But if she is 
obliged to commit the preparing of stock or soups to 


| Willing but careless hands, who half the time do not 


cut the meat up fine or crack the bones, a longer time 
is necessary to extract the full flavor, which will not 
then be as pure. 

What are called clear sowps should be of alight straw 


' color, and not toe strongly flavored with the meat. 


White or thick soups must ory be thick enough to 


| adhere slightly to the spoon when hot. 


Furée consists of vegetables or meat reduced to a 


to make a thick soup like most of the bean or pea 
soups. 

One of the most generally palatable soups is the 
turtle or black bean soup, with rich beef stock for the 


pay rae aa P ts . | foundation. 
inspiration which led to the emancipation here in | 


Soak a pintand a half of the beans over nightin 
plenty of lukewarm water. Inthe morning drain off 


| ali the water and cover with fresh cold water while 
| ycusee that your soup-digester is perfectly cleaned, 
| and three quarts of beef stock put in it, then set it over 
| the fire. 


Of course you never allow your digester or 
scup-pot to be put away without being thoroughly 


2 | cleaned; but sometimes “ girls’? have been known to 
enjoyed a conversation that was truly remarkable. | ‘ 


Many years since, when a child, she entirely lost her | 
| hearing, which she has never recovered, and as a 


forget or make a mistake; and it is best for many rea- 
cons that all utensils should be examined thoroughly, 


| rinsed with hot water, and wiped dry each time you 
| take them out for use, if only to remove what dust 


may settle on them, while in the closet. 
Asscon as your kettle is in order and the stock 


| in it, drain off the water from the beans; put them 


into the stock and set at once over the fire, where it 
will ccme to a boil slowly. As soon as that takes place 
set it a little one side, where it will simmer, not quite 
boil, till time for dinner. It will take some four or five 
hours to make the beans perfectly tender. Halfan 


| hour before straining add a teacupful of tomato catsup, 


and half a pint of canned tomatoes, or six fresh ones. 
Let it cock a little more briskly for a half hour, then 
rub through a coarse sieve or colander, and serve hot. 
In preparing stock for this soup, the savory herbs and 
mushrooms may be omitted, also the tomatoes, as it is 
better to add them just before the beans are done, and 
strain all together. Some like to squeeze a few drops 
of lemon juice into soup when in their plates, and it is 
well to have a quarter of a lemon put on a smallsaucer 
or cup-plate by everyone at the table, so that they can 
add it if agreeable. 

An excellent beef soup can be made from the bones 
left from a roast. Cut the bones apart, and crack them 
to pieces with a broad hatchet kept for that purpose 
only, as the good husband may object to having his 
carefully-kept hatchet used by ‘‘ women folks,” and 
you may be equally unwilling to take articles that have 
been used, you know not for what. Cover the bones 
with cold water, and set on the range, where they will 
simmer, not boil, between three and four hours. When 
the meat is so tender as to slip easily from the bones, 
scrape it all off and set it aside; put the stock thus made 
inastone pot and cover closely after itis cold. We 
should have said in former directions that stock 
must not be covered up till cold, then closed carefully. 
The next day remove every particle of the fat; warm 
the stock enough to strain it; cut up one onion (if you 
and your family like them); two or three potatoes, one 
turnip, a few bits of cauliflower or cabbage, if desired, 
and two carrots. Put these in the stock, adding, if 
you like, ahalf pintof rich stock; add pepper and salt to 
your liking, half a teacupful of tomato catsup, a table- 
spoonful of rice washed clean, or ‘star’? macaroni. 
Boil one hour and dish without a second strain- 
ing. Of course all these seasonings and vegetables 
must be varied or modified to suit the special tastes of 
different families. 

The meat cut from the bone may be made into nic2 
‘‘force-meat balls,” and put into the soup when dished 
for the table. To make these balls rub the meat smooth 
in a marble mortar. If very dry moisten with a 
spoonful of rich stock. When smooth season with salt, 
pepper, a little thyme, summer savory and green 
parsley chopped fine. Beat one egg light and stir in, 
thickening the whole with cracker crumbs, enough to 
roll into small balls the size of a large walnut, and fry 
in boiling lard or place on a dish and bake a clear, even 
brown, and put into the soup the last thing before 
sending to the table. 

Julienne soup is among those most used at hotels 
and eating-houses. Put half a spoonful of butter into 
the soup kettle; slice in two onions, and fry to a clear 
brown, taking care not to scorch them; then add 
three quarts of good stock, two small turnips and two 
carrots chopped small. Let this boil gently one hour, 
and then add a pint of green peas, freshly gathered, 
and the same of young and tender string beans, a little 
mace, salt and pepper, as needed, and a single stalk of 
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celery chopped fine. Too much celery gives a bitter 
taste to soup. Boil two hours more; then rub a table- 
spoonful of butter, with the same amount of flour, 
and stir gradually into the soup. Boil a few minutes 
and dish. 

A good vermicelli soup with stock made from a shin 
of veal, boiled in three quarts of water, can be prepared 
with little trouble. The stock must be skimmed care- 
fuliy, and, this done, cut in one) whole turnip, one car- 
rot and one onion; none of these should be cut up. 
Boil three hours; add salt and pepper to taste, anda 
quarter ot a pound of vermicelli after the three hours’ 
boiling, and let it boil gently one hour more, then take 
out the bone and vegetables and serve. If the stock 
boils away too much add a little water. 








SANTA CLAUS IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


RTHUR and the rest of the children had been 

put to bed long ago, and his father and mother 

and Aunt Susan had at last retired also, one by one, 

after a great deal of manoeuvering. For you see, each 

of them wanted to be the last to go, in order to put 

afinal touch to the stockings and piles of presents, after 

the others had departed. So they kept hanging around 

and hanging around, until at last Aunt Susan broke 
cut: 

‘*Now what's the use of making believe? I know 
you two have got a present for me, that you don’t wish 
me to see till morning—bl«ss your dear hearts!—and 
you know thatI’ve got a trifle for you that you musn’t 
see till morning. But wecan’t goon shassaying about 
and all trying to be left behind in the parlor. Now, 
Jenny, do be sensible, and go to bed. You look tired 
to death. If you’ve gota lollypop for me, dump it in 
the corner there; and I’ll not peep.”’ 

This sensible suggestion of Aunt Susan’s led to a 
general treaty of‘armed neutrality. Arthur’s father 
turned his face to the wall, while the two ladies ar- 
ranged a pile of mysterious packages in one corner; 
then each of the ladies in turn contemplated the hall- 
door while a rustling arrangement of presents went 
on behind her; and finally, all three ‘‘took hold of 
hands” and went solemnly giggling out of the parlor, 
with their eyes bent upon the floor. Then there was 
some laughter on the stairs, and a shutting of bed- 
room doors, and, after that, silence. 

Of the four children, Arthur, who is next to the 
youngest, is the only one I shall mention particularly 
in my story. He was a bright little boy, who had just 
begun to go to school, and come in contact with the 
rough side of the world. Like many children brought 
up in a loving home-circle, he was sensitive and timid; 
that is, timid about some things, though brave enough 
in others. For instance, he wasn’t afraid of the dark, 
or of ghosts, because nobody had ever stuffed him with 
superstitious nonsense on such subjects; but he was 
very much shocked and frightened by the rude boys at 
the school, with their rough plays and practical jokes, 
their ridicule and slang, and sometimes their wicked 
words. One boy especially seemred to delight in tor- 
menting him—Bob Manning, a hard-headed, freekled, 
active fellow, who wore ragged clothes, and tyrannized 
ovér all the boys that were well dressed. Bot’s father 
was a laborer, who had had “*‘ bad luck ”’ in life, losing 
first his little savings, then his wife, and finally his 
good habitsand good temper, and becoming a harsh, 
reckless, desperate man—though he never treated Bob 
to anything worse than angry words. But the boy, 
hearing nothing at home but complaints of poverty, 
and envious, savage talk about rich people, came to 
eonsider all such people as natural enemies, and, 
though he was not, at heart, more cruel than other 
thoughtless children, he enjoyed teasing and paining 
his school-mates. 

The day before Christmas, Arthur came home with a 
sad story of small persecutions. Bob Manning had 
said his new brass buttons were ‘‘looney,’’ and no 
feller would wear such buttons as them; and this 
opinion he had enforced by slyly cutting off a couple 
with his jack-knife, and dropping them into the gutter. 
Moreover, he had scrubbed Arthur’s face with snow, 
because, he said, his mammy didn’t wash him enough; 
and he bad wiped out an elaborate picture of a loco- 
motive and train of cars, which Arthur had drawn 
with much pains, during three recesses, on his slate. 

“Slates is all nonsense,’’ said Bob; ‘look a’ me! J 
ain’t got no slate, and I can lick any feller in school.” 

Arthur’s mother was highly indignant, and said it 
was ashame that such boys should be allowed to come to 
tchool, and that she thought her Doy ought to be taken 
awey. But his father, who believed in the public 
schools, said: ‘‘ My dear, it is good for the boy to be 
knocked about a little. Of course, we must watch, 
that his principles are not corrupted; but I have too 
much faith in his home-training to be afraid of that; 
and really, I think that, having a child who is gentle 
and intelligent, and will not lie, norsteal, norswear, it 
is our duty to send him where his influence will reach 
other children. He will give and receive benefit. As 
for the bad boys, unless they are a hundred times 

worse than anything I have heard of Bob Manning} 
they certainly ought to go to school. Itis a good sign 
in Bob and his father that the youngster goes so regu- 
larly. Depend upon it, he may make a good citizen 
yet. In short, there are two classes of boys who should 
by all means attend the common schools, namely, good 
boys and bad ones.” 

Arthur’s mother meditated upon these remarks, and, 
although she was not fully convinced, resolved to make 





the best of the case. So she had a iéng, sweet mother- 
talk with her little son, in which she roused him to en- 
thusiastic pity for poor Bob, who had no pleasant 
home and lovirfg friends. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said she, “if you 
saw all the other boys provided with books and toys 
and handsome things, while you were obliged to go 
without them, you, too, would be envious and use bit- 
ter words—though I hope not.”’ 

Yes,’ said Arthur; ‘that’s just what George Seeley 
said: that Bob Manning was jealous, because he hadn’t 
got any slate—and, mother, I was to blame just a 
little, because when my picture was done, I held it up, 
and whispered to him, didn’t he wish he could draw 
like that? And then he leaned clear over, and rubbed 
it all out!”’ 

‘*Poor Bob,” said the mother, and waited for Arthur's 
thoughts; forshe knew the secret, that the good things 
that people think out for themselves are worth more, 
a thousand times, than those which they are told of by 
others. But Arthur said nota word, and soon after, 
marched off to bed, only inquiring ‘‘ about what time 
Santa Claus would come?’’—a question which nobody 
was ready to answer. 

£o now all were in bed, the house was still, and the 
parlor was dark, except for the light that came from 
the fire-place, where the last of the cannel-coal burned 
yet, flickering up, every few minutes, into a merry 
blaze. 

It must have been at least an hour before this that 
Bob’s father, going sullenly through the street, had 
come in front of the house, Everything combined to 
make him more angry with the world than usual. He 
had been discharged from work that day, because 
there was no more work to do; and in his despair he 
had been so foolish and wicked as to waste in drink the 
few shillings he had laid by to give his boy, ‘‘for once 
in his life, a bit of a Christmas.’’ He wasn’t drunk; 
but he meant to be so, next day; and he carried a jug 
in his hand, which cont.ined, as he said to himself, all 
he had gotin the world. He did not know who lived 
in Arthur’s house; but the lights and merry voices at- 
tracted him, and hiding in the shadow of the porch, he 
peered through the blinds, and saw the children, after 
a gocd-night kiss all round, go off to bed. 

Then he saw the grown folks displaying and arrang- 
ing the presents; hesaw the stockings filled and label- 
led, and ‘‘ hung up by the chimney with care’’; hesaw 
the larger presents, beautiful books and toys and 
shining jewelry, shown about, wrapped up again, and 
laid away in their proper heaps; and as he watched 
everything with absorbed interest, his thoughts grew 
even harder and more stern, uitil he cursed the happy 
people who could show their mutual love in so many 
ways, while he and his boy “might starve, for all these 
rich folks care.’? He was a miserable and in some re- 
spects a bad man; but he was not a thief—not yet; 
cnly he bad let into his heart the evil spirits of Envy 
and Covetousness and Hate, out of which comes every 
sin. 

After all was quiet in the house, he stood for a long 
time in dark meditation, and then turned to go. But 
his foot struck the jug, which he had set down by his 
side; and the jug struck the long window, which came, 
like a door, down to the floor; and the window flew 
wide open. Amid the bustle of Christmas preparation 
everybody must have forgotten to ‘lock up.”’ In an- 
other instant, Bob’s father was in the parlor, without 
knowing exactly why he had entered. 

Sinning is like sliding down hill; at first you go slow, 
and sometimes have to push the sled a little with your 
rudder-leg; but you get starte® and go faster and 
faster, till at last you cannot stop if you want to. 
Beb’s father had got a good way down the hill; and 
now he hesitated no more, but, muttering to himself 
that his boy had as good a right to some of these fine 
gimcracks as anybody else, he stole softly to the fire- 
place, and took down one of the stockings. 

But he did not hear the fall of little bare feet on the 
stairs, nor across the carpeted floor; and a terrible 
tremor seized upon him when he felt a gentle pull at 
his shaggy coat. Turning in fear, he saw what he 
thought must be an apparition. There stood a bright- 
faced fellow in a white night-gown, holding in his 
hands a little tin savings-bank. The fire jumped up 
into fresh flame, and threw its light upon the gloomy 
man and the fair child. 

“O Santa Claus,’’ said Arthur, eagerly, ‘I’m glad 
you’ve come! I’ve had a hard time to keep awake for 
you; but I would do it, andI did. You got in easy, I 
know; for I fixed the window for you when nobody 
was looking; so you didn’t have to come down the 
chimney. And now you see youowe me a favor, don’t 
you? You needn’t turn away; I am not going to 
peek at the stockings. We know what’sin some of them, 
though, you and me—don’t we? Father gave you that— 
you know what—for mother’s stocking, hey! And the 
rest of the things are all right, of course. But that 
isn’t what I want to ask you. You see there’s a boy 
around at our school; he hasn’t got any slate, or any- 
thing, and he feels bad about it, I[know. He behaves 
awful sometimes, and I didn’t like him a bit; but I 
mean to like him, if he will let me; for he only be- 
haves bad because he feels so, you know. I didn’t 
think of that at first; and mother pitied him, and 
that made me think. And I’ve got ten cents left in my 
savings-bank; you just turn it upside down and rattle 
it, and they will come out of the chimney—only not 
here, for it makes a dreadful racket to draw money 
outof my savings-bank, and we might wakesomebody. 
Now, Santa Claus, I want you to take this, and buy a 
slate—ten cents buys a bully slate; and there’s a man 
in Main Street, he gives a slate-pencil to boot—and 





give that slate to him. When he has got a slate of his 
own, he won’t rub out other fellows’ slates, I guess. 
His name is Bob Manning; don’t you make any mis- 
take.” 

All this time Santa Claus said nothing, but looked 
first at the fire, then at the floor, and then at eager Ar- 
thur. In facet, if he had wanted ever so much to talk, 
he couldn’t have got a word in edgewise; for Arthur’s 
tongue went rattling on, as young folks’ tongues are 
apt to do, at hours when they ought to be in bed, but 
are not. But the boy expected ‘no reply; bh con- 
tinued: 

“You won’t say anything; I know that. Don’t I 
know your ways? ‘He spoke not a word, but went 
straight to his work!’ But you can nod, can’t you? 
Just lay your finger aside of your nose and give a nod; 
and I’ll know it’s all right.” 

Santa Claus deliberately hung up the stocking he 
had been holding, took Arthur’s savings-bank with 
one hand, laid the fingers of the other hand by his nose 
(in a most peculiar manner, I must say; for in doing it 
he rubbed his knuckles right in his eye), and gave 
three decided nods. Then suddenly looking at Ar- 
thur’s bare feet, he threw both arms around him, 
carried him noiselessly across the parlor carpet and the 
cold marble floor of the hall, and set him upon the 
stairs. 

‘*Good-bye,’’ whispered Arthur, “dear old Santa 
Claus! You're notso funny, norso handsome as your 
picture; but you’re real good; anybody can see that” 
—and away he scampered to bed, while Bob’s father, 
clutching the savings-bank, crept back through the 
parlor and out at the window, saying over and over, 
“* Anybody can see that!’ O my God, my God!” 


Next morning the fragments of a broken jug were 
found on the sidewalk in front of the house. When 
school began after holidays, a sensation was produced 
by Bob Manning, who jumped on a fence-post during 
the first recess, and announced that Arthur was the 
bulliest boy that ever lived, and if anybody didn’t 
think so, he would like to see that person for a minute 
behind the shed. These circumstances may not amount 
to much in themselves; but I fancy they were the be- 
ginnings of great good that will result from Arthur's 
interview with the man who became Santa Claus in 
spite of himself, or rather from Arthur’s sympathy 
and generosity. One swallow doesn’tmake a summer; 
but when the swallows begin to come, the summer is 
not far. 





“NO MONKEY, NO PHOTOGRAPH.” 

OHNNY, the darling of the house, was going to 

have his likeness taken. A picture of Johnny 

on his third birthday was demanded by friends and 

neighbors all around us; and so Johnny was to stand 

with his dog Fan fora picture that was to delight all 
hearts. 

Mother and aunties took careful counsel together 
about his dress; as for Fan, all she needed was a new 
collar, and that having been purchased, and Johnny 
daintily arrayed, three of them escorted the twain to 
the artist’s, with much pride and satisfaction. Pune- 
tual to his appointment, the artist was waiting for 
Johnny, and he and Fan were placed in position, with 
all the cautions that we usually give to children who 
are about to stand for their photographs, 

As the artist was preparing to take his last survey, 
before removing the cloth for the picture, he said with 
a significant glance at his escort, which did not escape 
our watchful little Johnny—‘“ Look steadily at this 
spot on the wall, and a monkey will come out.” 

Next to dogs Johnny delights in monkeys ; his 
black eyes sparkled and fairly danced as he waited 
eagerly, while the artist took another careful and 
satisfied survey. A picture of Johnny as he looked 
then, would have been a priceless treasure. 

When all was ready at last,and mother and aunties 
hoped that Johnny would neither move or tire, and 
just as the artist was about to uncover the camera, 
Johnny asked in his decided way—‘* Where’s the 
monkey ?—want to see the monkey.”’ 

‘““Yes, yes,’’ said the astonished artist, who had 
promised hundreds of children a sight of that monkey, 
and never been called upon to produce it before; 
** by and by, you shall see the monkey.”’ 

‘* But,” insisted Johnny, *‘ want to see monkey first, 
Johnny did look, monkey didn’t ccme.”’ 

The artist hesitated, Johnny looked from one to 
another of the astonished group in his keen, search- 
ing way; in an instant, he seemed to realize that the 
artist had been trying to deceive him; and then with 
an air of determination that made mother and 
aunts tremble for the success of the picture, Johnny 
sat down upon the floor, beside Fan, put his arms 
around her neck; and said, ** J tell you whatit is, Fan; 
no monkey, no photegraph;’ and Johnny kept his 
word. 

Twenty times at least, during the following hour, 
did mother, and aunts, and artist, try to persuade 
Johnny to resume his position, but Johnny was firm 
he insisted upon seeing the monkey /irst, and as there 
was no monkey to show him, he came off conqueror. 

Three sadder and wiser women escorted Johnny 
sorrowfully home, but not one of them could speaka 
word of reproof to Johnny, for in their hearts they 
admired and respected the spirit he had shown. 

When Johnny’s grandma heard the story, she said 
in her quiet way, “‘ That shows the folly of trying to 
deceive children; Johnny has learned his first lesson ia 
falsehood to-day. I hope this may prove a lesson for 
you all;” and it was; one they will never forget. 

M. @. EB. 
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HOME. 
THE INDIANS. 


A N important meeting was held at the Arling- 
ton House, Jan. 11, 1872, of representatives of 
different religious denominations cotiperating with the 
government, at its request, in the case of the Indians, 
and the Board of Commissioners. The only religious 
bodies engaged in the work not represented were Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews and Wnitarians. 
Reports were made by representatives of Friends, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians. Representatives of the 





| 





Cherokees, Choctaws and Creeks were also present. | 


The results of the new policy, inaugurated by General 
Grant, were represented as auspicious. The Indians 
are satisfied, the schools are doing well, and the evi- 
dences are multiplying that the Indians will pursue 
agriculture and the arts of civilized life, if pro- 
tected and honestly dealt with by government agents. 
On Wednesday evening Secretary Delano, in an ad- 
dress, set forth the duty of the government to provide 
for the physical welfare and education of the Indians, 
whilst the churches took charge of their religious in- 
struction. He favored the early establishment of a 
territorial government in the South-west, suchas the 
Indians should approve. 

On Friday, during a recess, the gentlemen present 
organized as a convention, passed resolutions in favor 
of the present ‘“‘ peace policy” of the government to- 


ward the Indians, expressed satisfaction with their | 


progress, and claimed for thea the continued and full 
protection of the government in the possession of their 
lands and enjoyment of their rights. 

Friday evening, the Board of Indian Commissioners 
and other gentlemen interested in the Indian race, by 


| General Assemby in 1832. 


invitation of the Secretary of the Interior, met at his | 
residence the President of the United States, Secretary | 


of War, members of the Committees on Indian Affairs 
in both houses of Congress, and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen. 


We believe there is entire unanimity in sustaining a | 


policy of peace and justice toward the Indians. 

Our authority for the preceding statement of facts 
is The American Missionary. Similar statements are 
also found in the Presbyterian Monthly Reeord. 

It is strongly felt by Secretary Delano that hitherto 
the great obstacle in the way of the proper treatment 
of the Indians has been in rings of unprimcipled specu- 
lators, who have accumulated fortunes by cheating 
them; and that as soon as they are sure of real friend- 
ship and persistent honest dealing, they will rapidly 
improve. Hence the need of astrong public senti- 
ment to prevent a change of the present policy. 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Anew impulse has been given to the cause of 
peace by the Washington Treaty, deciding by arbitra- 
tion questions between Great Britain and the United 
States that might otherwise have resulted in war. The 
Executive Committee of the American Peace Society 
have made the passage of this treaty the occasion for 
convening a series of meetings in our large cities, in 
which leading speakers have set it forth as the first step 
toward a general system of national arbitration and 
disarmament that shall result in the abolition of war. 

“The subject also came up before the last meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and, 
after exceeding able and interesting speeches, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed: 


Resolved, *‘ That this Union desires to record its cor- 


had been henorably received. The best minds in the 
Empire had honored themselves in hearing her. She 
had also been the leading and most effieient preacher 
in the revival among the Friends in Brooklyn. Dr. 
Cuyler having been invited to preach by the Friends in 
this revival, reciprocated their fraternal action by in- 
viting Miss Smiley, a recognized preacher among 
them, to preach for him. 

On this those of his brethren who called the meet- 
ing were alarmed, in view of the relations of the act 
tothe general movement in behalf of the rights of 
women, which they regarded as hostile to domestic 
life and human society. They also regarded the act as 
ecclesiastically irregular, inasmuch as Miss Smiley had 
not been ordained. It was their desire to have an ex- 
pression of the views of the presbytery on the act, but 
not to censure Dr. Cuyler. 

Dr. Cuyler disclaimed all sympathy with female suf- 
rage, easy divorce, or free love. But he thought woman 
ought to have a place in preaching the gospel, and did 
not regard what Miss Smiley had done as opposed to 
the word of God. Others earnestly argued against it 
from the Bible. : 

Dr. Spear insisted that their rule was not the Bible 
in a question like this, but the standards of the church, 
and thatin these there was no law against women 
preaching. Rev. Mr. Talmage introduced a resolution 
approving of the course of Dr. Cuyler and Miss Smiley, 
which was laid on the table. Dr. Spear insisted that 
it was not proper to inflict censure withouta legal trial, 
which could rot be had in the present meeting. Dr. 
Cuyler protested strongly against any censure. A res- 
olution had been proposed that the act was contrary 
to scripture and to the usages of the Presbyterian 
Church. This was amended on motion of Dr. Duryea, 


so 2s to avoid censuring Dr. Cuyler, and yet to enjoin | 


on the churches strict regard to the decision of the 
“Meetings of pious women 
by themselves, for conversation and prayer, we utterly 
approve; but let not the inspired prohibition of the 
great Aposthe, as found in his epistles to the Corin- 
thians and to Timothy, be violated. To teach and to 
exhort or to lead usin prayerin public and promiscu- 
ous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to women in the 


| Holy Oracles.”’ 


Dr. Cuyler was satisfied with this amendment, and it 


| was passed unanimously, except that Dr. Spear pro- 


dial satisfaction with the success which has attended | 


the labors of the Joint High Commission appointed by 
the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States to inquire into and adjust, by means of impar- 
tial arbitration, the various differences pending b2- 
tween the two countries, and cannot but express its 
earnest hope that a general and permanent system of 
International Arbitration may be established by which 


disputes between civilized States may be referred to | 5 A 2 : -; 
the adjudication of reason and justice, instead of ap- | State, tends to give power to the Established Church, 


This Union | 


plying to the arbitrament of the sword. 
rejoices that Henry Richard, Esq., M. P., has givena 


notice of his intention to submit a motion to this effect | 
to the House of Commons during the next session of | 


Parliament, and would respectfully commend the ob- 


ject to the Congregational churches as worthy of their | 


support.” 


From this important resolution it appears that the | 
the question of universally superseding war by arbi- | 
tration, is to be presented to the British Parliament | 


for their practical consideration and action. Surely | thing only is certain, thatit has not in fact produced 


the world does move. 

The present excitement in view of our claims is 
much to be regretted, but we trust will not prevent 
the triumph of the great principles of national abitra- 
tion. 


DR. CUYLER AND MISS SMILEY. 


Aspecial meeting of the Presbytery of Brooklyn was 
held on Monday, Jan. 5, in the lecture-room of the 
First Presbyterian Church, at 10 A.M., to consider 
what should be said or done with reference to the fact 
that Miss Sarah F. Smiley had preached in the church 
of Dr. T. L. Cuyler, at his request. It appears that she 
had previously preached in the pulpit ofa clergyman 
who had been Moderator of the General Assembly, 
also in a Presbyterian church in New Jersey, before 
a Moderator of the General Assembly, and other emi- 
nent preachers, without censure. In Great Britain she 


| 
| 
| 
| 





tested against instructing the churches to obey the 
decision of the General Assembly. 

The Session of the presbytery lasted two days, and 
much interest was excited. On the second day the 
meeting was held in the church, which was nearly 
filled. 

Though in the final action neither Dr. Cuyler nor 
Miss Smiley were mentioned by name; and itthough it 
was adopted in that form to avoid censuring them, yet 
a censure seems to be implied in the decision of the 
General Assembly, that what Miss Smiley has in fact 
and confessedly done, is clearly forbidden in the word 
of Gcd; and in the order of the Presbytery, that* the 
churches should strictly regard this decision. This 
may be the reason why Dr. Spear voted against the 
order. 





FOREIGN. 
DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION. 
MEETING of Dissenters has been called, and 
ere this has met at Manchester, to take ground 
against denominational education. The reason as- 
signed is, that there is no other ground on which the 
demands of the Papacy can be successfully resisted. 
The Nonconformist says: 

« er | day has made it more clear that denomina- 
tional education in England means the concession of 
the demands of the Ultramontane priesthood in Ire- 
land, and the absolute subjection of the education of 
that country to their sway, while the conviction has 
been rapidly growing that the only escape from a con- 
clusion whieh all Protestants and lovers of freedom 


deprecate is to restrict the work of the Statein both 
countries to secular instruction.” 


It is also felt that denominational education by the 


and to weaken the Dissenters. 7 
LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The English Independent for Jannary 18, contains 
an interesting account of a movement among the Con- 
gregational churches of London, to organize a Union. 
The spirit of the movement is like to that which has 
resulted in the formation of our National Council. 
What was the radical defect of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales we cannot say. One 


union among the London churches. 

The English Independent says that “it has for years 
been regarded as a platform for the use of a select and 
very limited number of so-called popular speakers.’’ 


| And though there has beena change in this respect, 


yet under the new constitution, for temporary rea- 
sons, no London church can be admitted to that Union. 
Hence the impulse for a London Union. 

It appears from the Independent, that the Metropol- 
itan Congregational churches have been greatly in- 
jured by isolation. 

A long enumeration of the consequent evils is given, 
of which we quote only a part: 

“The evils which have inevitably sprung from this 
are innumerable, and can hardly be exaggerated. 
Chiefest among them are an immense loss of that spir- 
itual stimulus which ought to be derived from the 
intercommunion of churches; a weakening of the 





scnuse of common brotherhood ; ignorance of the special 
needs of each community; waste of religious energ 
tbat should be economically utilized; separate efforts 
for the evangelization of destitute districts, resultin 
in weakness and failure, where by union success woul 
have been assured; indifference to-the welfare of indi- 
vidual churches.” 

Jn view of these evils, and after many meetings for 
consultaticn and prayer, an invitation signed by many 
infiuential names has been issued to all the pastors and 
deacons of the Congregational churches of London to 
mcet, and if thought expedient, to organize and estab- 
lish a Metropolitan Congregational] Union. The same 
fears that were felt as to the undue control of our Na- 
ticnal Council over our churches, are felt here by many. 
But the lay members of the churches are invited to the 
ecnference with the clergy in the ratio of two to one, 
and all efforts possible are made to make the me?tinzg 
thoroughly democratic, and to defend the freedom and 
self-government of the churches. We think that to 
atiend a meeting of the Conference of the Congrega- 
tional churches of New York, Brooklyn and vicinity, 
would answer all their objections, and dissipate all 
their fears. 

The Conference was called for January 30, and has 
in all probability before this time met aud organized 
the Union. 

ENGLISH RURAL PARISHES AND THE CHURCH ESTAB- 

LISHMENT. 

In May, 1871, Mr. Miall submitted to the House of 
Commons a resolution proposing the disestablishment 
of the English Church. In favor of his motion he al- 
leged, among other things, the low moral and social 
condition of the rural parishes, in which the Chureh 
of England has had for centuries undisputed sway. 
For proof of his allegations he referred to the Blue- 
books, verified by minute personal observation. In 
reply to the question, What will become of the parishes 
if you abolish the endowments? he asks, What has be- 
come of them under the endowments? 

His allegations were replied to by Sir Roundel Palmer 
and Mr. Disraeli. The former undertook to vindicate 
the religious, moral, and social condition of the rural 
parishes. The latter called in question the reliability 
of the Blue-books as sources of information, and in- 
dorsed the statements of Sir Roundel Palmer. Mr. Dis- 
raeli stated his reasons for his depreciation of the 
Biue-books, because their information was only 
“‘casual’’ or had reference to some “‘ particular indus- 
try” or “exceptional circumstances.” 

In reply to these speakers the Nonconformist now 
produces the governmental reports of a ‘‘ Commission 
on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and 
Women in Agriculture.’’ These reports were not made 
with reference to the Church Establishment, but for 
other purposes, and clergymen of the Established 
Church have furnished the greater part of the testi- 
mony. 

The inquiry relates first to their physical condition, 
and then to their intelligence and morals as affected 
byit. Ofthe results, the Nonconformist says: 

‘We shall be surprised if the epitome of the contents 
of these Blue-books which we now present does not 
excite in the minds of our readers feelings of astonish- 
ment, as well as of deep concern. They, in common 
with the rest of the community, have been so misled 
by poets, by painters, and even by politicians, who 
have associated the English village with ideas of 
beauty and of comparative innocence, that - will 
be startled to find that numbers of these same villages 
are full of misery and of sin—that many of the inhab- 
itants are sunk to the lowest depths of ee sical wretch- 
edness and moral degradation, and t' any ‘intelli- 
gent foreigner ’ who anne poses to these volumes for 
information respecting the actual condition of a large 

art of civilized and Christian England, will find in 

hem facts calculated to make an Englishman hold 
down his head with a sense of shame.’ 

After a full account of the commission, and of the 
thorough and accurate mode in which they pursued 
their inquiries, the editor gives extracts of the reports, 
county by county. We cannot go into detail; a spec- 
imen must suffice. Rev. J. Frazer, one of the Com- 
mittee, thus reports as to Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, 
Gloucester: 

‘*Tt will be observed, upon reference not only to my 
notes of meetings, but to the special body of evidence 
upon this subject, collected out of my returns, that 
nothing can be more wide-spread than the feeling en- 
tertained, nothing can be stronger than the language 
used, about the general condition of the cottages of the 
peasantry, certainly in every one of the agricultural 
districts, almost in every one of the parishes, which I 
have visited. In one return they are described as 
‘miserable’; in a second as ‘deplorable’; in a third 
as ‘detestable’; in a fourth as ‘disgrace to a Christian 
community.’ ”’ 

The extent and magnitude of this evil can be in- 
ferred from the following statements: 

‘** Qut of 300 parishes which I visited, I can only re- 
member two where the cottage provision appeared to 
be both admirable in F egee | and sufficient in quantity. 

“The majority of the cottages that exist in rural 
parishes are deficient in almost every requisite that 
should constitute a home for a Christian family in a 
civilized community. They are deficient in bedroom 
accommodation, very few having three chambers, and 
in some parishes the larger proportion only one; they 
are deficient’in drainage and sanitary arrangements; 
they are imperfectly supplied with water; such con- 
*veniences as they have are often so situated as to be- 
come nuisances; they are full enough of draughts to 
generate any amount of rheumatism; and in many in- 
stances are lamentably dilapidated and out of repair. 

After setting forth in a fearful light the diseases and 
the physical and social evils that result from such 
dwellings, he thus delineates their debasing moral in- 
fluence: ; 


“The moral consequences are fearfal to contem- 
‘I only wonder,’ writes one Glergyman to me, 


plate. 
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‘tbat our agricultural poor are as moral as they are.’ | 


Mcéesty must be an unknown virtue, decency an un- 
imaginable thing, where, in one small chamber, wath 
the beds lying as thickly as they can be packed, 
father, mother, young men, lads, grown and growing- 
up ao! Maced and sometimes three generations—are 
herded promiscuously ; where every operation of the 
toilet and of nature—dressings, undressing, births, 
deaths—is performed by each within the sight or hear- 
ing of all; where children of both sexes, to as high an 


same bed; where the whole atmosphere is sensual, and 
human nature is degraded into something below the 
level of the swine. It is a hideous picture, and the 
picture is drawn from life.”’ 

It is repulsive to consider the inevitable moral results 
of such a state of things; but, in order to know what 
is the real condition of the syffering working-classes 
of England, nnd the necessity of some movement to 
elevate them—if not the International, at least some- 
thivg to arouse the uation and the world—we add two 
more extracts from two Sanitary Inspectors of the dis- 
trict, 2s follows: 

‘Mr. Cattle took me ‘for a drive, one afternoon, 
through his Gistrict, and showed me some of the 
worst of these dens. Some of them, such as the 
parish cottages of Taynton, ought to be condemned 
as utterly unfit for human habitation; and, speak- 
ing generally, anything more deplorable than the 
way in which large masses of the population in 
the neighborhood of Newent—in Kilcote, Gorsley, Lin- 
ton, and on Glass House Hill—are housed, cannot be 
conceived. The state of their homes tells upon the 
whole physical condition of the people. Many of them 
never wash; the flannel undervest is perhaps only 
taken off when it is worn out.”’ 

Another Sanitary Inspector puts the case thus: 

‘*People do not attempt to disguise these facts, 
and generally regret them; but say, ‘What can we 
do?’ The common lodging-houses in the city of 
Norwich, as regards ventilation and provisions for de- 
cency, though filled with mendicamts and tramps of 
the lowest class, are patterns of comfort compared 
with many of the homes of the agricultural poor.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
subsidence of the intense excitement which prevailed 
at one time, the tone of the press and of speakers in 
parliament is still very significant, not to say bitter. 
Parliament met on Tuesuay, the 6th inst,, and although 
the Queen’s speech—read by the Lord Chancellor—be- 
gan with thanksgiving for the Prince’s recovery, and 
touched upon the slave trade and French relations be- 


fore ccming to the Alabama case, everybody knew 
age as twelve or fourteen, or even more, occupy the 


that the latter was the special center of interest. 
Prcsicents’ messages are usually suficientiy unsatisfac- 
tory, but Royal addresses areeven moreso. Her Ma- 
jeety—Coubtiess with the approval of Mr. Giadstone— 


| said: “In the case so submitted by the United States 


large claims are included which are understood on my 
part not to be within the province of the Arbitrators. 
On this subject, Ihave caused a friendly communica- 


ticn to be made to the Government of the United | 


States.” This decidedly non-committal reference was 
charectcrized by Mr. Disraeli as “ signally unsatisfac~ 
tery,’’ showing, in his opinion, that “the Government 
still Jacked a proper appreciation of of the gravity of 
the question,’’ and Mr. Gladstone replied, as may be 
scen elsewhere in his quoted remarks, with becoming 
sharpness. Nothing further of 2 special importance 
has happened in parliament as reported by cable, 
but the press is more moderate than at first, 


, deprecating the violent tone assumed by some of the 


The names of thirty-three counties are given in 


which these investigations were made, and the names 

of the parishes visited. The investigation was sys- 

tematic and searching, and the commissioners say: 
“The result of this systematic and searching inquiry, 


journals. If we may accept the telegrams as correct, 


' Thomas C. Fields. 
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cral Hiflycr, formerly of Grant's staff, expressed the 
extraordinary opinion that Leet’s General Order 
speculations were not inconsistent with the good of 
the military service, inasmuch as he was on leave of 
absence at the time. 

Twenty-three indictments were returned by the 
Grand Jury on Saturday, the 3d inst., and on the 10:h 
when the jury concluded its labors, it had increased its 
list by thirteen more. Mayor Hak is indicted on five dif- 
ferent counts for irisdemeanor, and Gonnolly, Tweed, 
Sweeny, Nathaniel Sands and others are indicted for 

2riovs climes and misdemeanors, including forgery. 
grand larceny, conspiracy, and the lfke. A number of 
warrants are still held by the Sheriff, who refuses to 
make known the names which they bear. On Mon- 
day, the 5th, two important arrests were made, to 
wit, ex-Senator Henry W. Genet, Assemblyman 
The cases of these magnates of’ 
the Tammany Society were arranged by Jadge Bar- 
nard, who was so accommodating as to adjourn 


| the Supreme Court @€hambers, where he was pre- 
siding, and open the Court of Oyerand Terminer, when, 


the Times said on the 9th inst. that England has not re- 
rounced, 2nd never will renounce, the Treaty of Wash- | 


ington. She is still ready and resolved to stand by it, 
but cannot and will not embark in an altercation spe- 
cially designed to close the door on all hope of settle- 
ment. 





At Washingten rumor is of course busy with the 
opinions and sayings of high officials, but as Mr. Glad- 


stcne’s note was sent by a special messenger, leaving | 
England by a steamer which is not yet due, it will be | 


| seen that all expressions of official opinion are prema- 


and of the selection of certain districts in each county | 
which might be considered typical, is that the whole | 


country has practically been brought under review, 
and, as the commissioners state in their second report: 
‘A picture of the various conditions of agricultural 


lvfe in England, so exact, so impartial, so valuable, | 


hoth on account of fullness of detail and comprehen- 
siveness of view, has never before been presented for 
the consideration of Parliament and the public.’ ”’ 

The facts quoted by us are taken entirely from the 
report on the Counties of Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, and 


Gloucester. But similar statements gre repeated toa | 


terrible extent in other counties. 

When now we consider how large a portion of En- 
gland is owned bya few rich land-owners, what shall be 
said cf the guilt and the responsibility of those who 


ean live in the enjoyment of wealth, and leave their | 
% 


fellow-creatures thus to perish ? 

The specification of the effects of this state of things 
on morals, on chastity, on education, is given at large, 
and is fearful, but we can enter into no more details. 


The Week, 








_—_— 





From Tuesday, February 6th, to Monday, February | 


12th. 
N O strictly official dispatches are as yet published 
in regard to the “ Alabama claims” imbroglio. 
—The steamship Colorado, boun out from Liver- 
pool, was sunk by collision off the mouth of the Mersey. 
—The Amnesty Bill was rejected bythe Senate on 
Friday, by a vote of 33 to 19. 
—On Friday, the Hon. Henry Bouvevie Brand was 
elected Speaker of the English Lower House. 
—Her Majesty’s speech and the opening debates 
in Parliament referred to the arbitration difficulties. 
—President Thiers narrowly escaped assassination 
on the 5th instant. 


—A strong Mormon vote favoring the admission 
of Utah as a State was cast at Salt Lake on Tuesday. 


—A revolt in an Anglo-Indian province has been 
promptly put down. 


—Connecticut Democrats held their Convention 
on the 5th inst., and adopted an attractive platform. 

—Drouyn de Lhuys is talked of as French Minister 
Resident at Washington. 


—The Senate Investigating Committee has ad- 
journed to meet at Washington on the 19th instant. 

—On Saturday, the long-sitting, anti-ring Grand 
Jury adjourned, sending in new indictments. 

—The Pope is denied religious jurisdiction in 
Alsace and Loraine. 

—In New Orleans, the Congressional Committee is 
taking testimony on bribery and the like. 


—The Japanese embassy is on its way across the 
continent. 


T home and abroad the danger which threatens 

the Washington Treaty is the topic of the week, 
exciting grave apprehensions in the two countries most 
intimately concerned, and watched by other Christian 
nations with feelings which we will hope are at least 
charitable. England, which was the first to read the 
American ‘“ case,’’ was the first to take the alarm; and 
while the very latest telegraphic advices indicate a 





| with Great Britain relating to the fisheries. 


; ture, if not wholly fictitous. 


Senators and Represen- 
tatives are of course less reticent in airing individual 
ideas, and resolutions have been introduc2d, but 
not passed as yet, calling on the President for 
infoimation. The prevailing opinion in official 
circles, as represented by the Washington correspond- 
cuce, is in all cases to the effect that the Govern- 
ment will not recede from its case as represented by 
the Geneva Commissioners. All the dispatches thus 
far published, purporting to becopies of official cor- 
respondence, ere necessarily bogus. ; 


The main 
point at issue was Mr. Sumner’s Civil Rights Amend- 
ment, wth Mr. Carpenter’s substitute. A vote was first 
taken on the amendment, which was adopted by the 
“asting vote of the Vice-president. On the rejection 
of the bill, Mr. Trumbull moved to take up the Am- 
nesty Bill, as already passed by the House, but a mo- 
tion to adjourn was passed, and the resolution went 
over. During the debate on the amendment, Mr. Nye 
advocated it, b 
whereupon Mr. Carpenter, after apologizing for a per- 





“ause it would exclude Chinamen, | 


sonal allusion, said that ‘‘every one familiar with re- | 


cent poetry knew that there was a bitter animosity be- 
tween the Nye family and the Chinamen.”” On Tues- 
day there was a lively debate on the Alabama 
question, ending in the “laying over’ of a 
resolution, calling on the President for -infor- 
mation. The Education Bill came up but was not 
voted upon, and a resolution was introduced instruct- 
ing the Investigating Committee toinquire whether 
any United States Senator has received money from 
the Treasury, u»der cover of counsel fees or other- 
wise. In the House, Amnestycame up, in the shape 
of a bill removing political disabilities from sun- 
dry persons who held small offices at the beginning of 
the war. This measure was passed. Mr. Banks re- 
ported a bill to carry into effect the treaty stipulations 
A bill 
which has been long pending in the House devoting the 
sales from public lands to educational purposes, was 
shorn of many prominent features, restricted in its 
operations to the illiterate sections, docked of the 
compulsory mixed-school propositions, and finally 
passed. 


After thirty days of pretty steady work, the Senate 
Investigating Committee has adjourned its New York 
session, and will next meet at Washington. That the 
proceedings of the last fortnight have been rather 
barren of interest will probably be cheerfully admitted 


| by any one who has attempted to get the gist of the 
| evidence. The work done during this period has, how- 





ever, been no less important than the more entertain- 
ing developments which went before, and was perhaps 
the hardest which the Committee has been called upon 
to perform. The evidence was, in the main, made up 
of explanations of the frauds which common report 
has ascribed to Custom-house officials “ever since 
protective tariffs were invented. It has appeared 
that the payment of gratuities to Inspectors is recog- 
nized as a necessity among New York merchants, and 
practiced regularly by many of them, the sums paid 
varying from $5 to $50. It has also appeared that the 
Seizure Bureau, the Appraiser’s Department, and in- 
deed nearly all the branches of the Custom-house, are 
more or less tainted. Generals Porter and Babcock, 
the messmates of Leet, have applied for subpoenas that 
they may clear up some damaging parts of the testi- 
mony. They will be examined in Washington. Gen- 





=e Fe ; | territory approaches near the metropolis. 
Amnesty was defeated in the Senate on Friday by | fs 
| astrong vote, aftera lengthy discussion. 


after overruling the objections presented by the Dis- 
trict Attorney, he admitted bail, which was of course 
promptly paid. In the case of Genet, the principal in- 
dictment was for forgery in the third degree, and in 
the case of Fields, for bribery. Warrants of minorim- 
portance were issued during the week. No decision 
has as yet been reached by the State Judiciary @om- 
mittee, which is examining the impeachment charges 
preferred by the Committee of Seventy against Ladges 
Cardozo and Barnard, nor has any action been taken 
as yet on the new charter. 

Taxation reached so perfectly complex an organiza- 
tion under the rule of Tammany that we may fairly 
call it extortionate, and offend nobody save the now 
deposed framers of the system. It would be well if 
legislators in other states could profit by our expe- 
rience in this respect, to the end that they may know 
what to avoid. Au opportunity is offered them in the 
final report of the Commissioners .appointed by the 
Governor, in pursuance of an act passed in 1871, to re- 
vise the laws for the assessment and collection of 
taxes. The report which is presented by Mr. Wells. 
the head of the Commission, has been sent to the 
Legislature. It shows pretty conclusively, what 
indeed everybody interested knew before, that New 
York taxes are practically arranged for the benefit 
of neighboring States, and especially for those whose 
The report 
embraces proposed acts amending the code, and pos- 
sesses many most commendable features. We trust 
that Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, whose powers have bsen 
singularly inconspicuous since the Legislature or- 
ganized, will make good the expectations of his friends 
in taking hold vigorously of this most tangible refor- 
matory measure, He can doubtless suggest improve- 
ments in ihe proposed new code which will make it a 
model for the legislators of the whole country. 

Mr. English having declined the nomination of 
the Connecticut Democrats, Mr. Richard D. Hubbard, 
of Hartford, has been selected as the candidate for 
Governor, with Mr. Charles Atwater, of New Haven, 
for. Lieut.-Governor, and John W. Stedman, of Nor- 
wich, for Secretary of State. The ticket is notable as 
being made up by selections outside the professional 
ranks, and the platform is embodied in the resolutions 
indicative of a “new departure” in local politics. 
Equality of civil rights and enfranchisement are ac- 
cepted as established facts, and amnesty is demanded, 
with a reformed tariff, reduced taxation, and a re- 
formed public service. Of course, the administration 
comes in for unmitigated denunciation, but repudia- 
tion is repudiated with equal vigor. A liberal system 
of free schools is advocated, and all Federal interfer- 
ence with local affairs is resolutely opposed. 


If the Congressional Committee now in New Or- 
leans succeeds in doing any good it will be more than 
most people expect. It is one thing to elicit evidence 
of rascality, and another to punish the rascals. The 
telegraph informs us that the more recent sessions of 
the Committee have brought out important evi- 
dence. One old Democrat testified positively that 
$50,000 was raised among his friends to purchase votes 
for the passage of the Levee Bill. Another witness 
swore to the actual bribery of Senators, mentioning by 
name those whom he knew to be guilty. According to 
this witness the tariff of Senatorial prices ranges 
between $500 and $3,000, and that of Representatives 
between $300 and $2,000. This is all well enough, 
as things go, but we call Mr. Sumner’s attention 
to the alleged fact that a discrimination is made in 
favor of Honorable Gentlemen with white complex- 
ions, the tariff for colored members ranging among the 
lower figures. We hope to see this great wrong pro- 
vided for in the next Civil-Rights Bill. 


For a simple Republican President, M. Thiers is 
getting on pretty fast. Here he is prosecuting jour- 
nalists by the dozen for criticising his administration, 
and shertly after being shot at. If the shooting had 
been successful, canonization would have been certain 
for M. Thiers, but as he still lives all that the Assembly 
can do is to call up the old question of making him 
Permanent President. The Orleans Princes are trying 
to get themselves reinstated in their former rank in the 
army. Another manifesto is expected from the Count 
de Chambord. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 





THE HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS. 


HE discoveries of hot springs and spouting 
geysers in Montana and Wyoming during the 
past two years have attracted much attention; and 
numerous detailed descriptions of them have been 
made public. The first were the accounts of Surveyor- 
general Washburn’s expedition, one of which is quoted 
in the last report of the United States Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics, while another was published in 
Scribner’s Monthly, last May and June, and a third was 
furnished to the War Department by Lieut. Doane, 
who escorted the Washburne party. In 1871 there were 
several examinations made by different parties, the 
largest being that of Dr. Hayden, who has contributed 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts, and also 
to Scribner’s, portions of his official report as United 
States Geologist. Captain Barlow, of the U.S. Engi- 
neers, has written an official report of the same tour, 
which is very long and very interesting. Mr. Ray- 
mond, the Commissioner of Mining Statistics, also 
visited the Yellowstone and the Geyser Basin last 
summer, and has lectured a number of times on the 
subject. ltis difficult to say how many spouting gey- 
sers have been discovered at the head of the Madison 
or Fire Hole River. Not every party has seen them 
all in operation. Some of those observed in eruption 
by one party have remained quiet during the visit of 
the next, while a few, like ‘“‘ Old Faithful,’ are active 
at brief intervals. We judge that fifty have been thus 
far witnessed by one or another observer. The max- 
imum height of the water-jet recorded is over 200 feet, 
and the largest eruption is that of the “Giant” (seen 
by Washburne’s and Raymond’s parties), which lasted 
three hours. In this case the diameter of the orifice is 
five feet, and the height of the column is from ninety 
to one hundred and forty feet. 

On the Yellowstone River hot springs are numerous, 
but spouting geysers appear to berare. The geyser- 
basins of the Madison are separated from the Yefow- 
stone lake and river by mountain ranges. The scenery 
in both valleysissublime. That of the Yellowstone 
cafion and cataracts, and of the great mountain-lake 
itself, is enthusiastically praised by all who have seen 
it. Thenotion of reserving some 3,000 square miles of 
this region as a ‘“‘park,”’ and excluding settlers from 
it, seems to us highly impracticable and unwise. Set- 
tlers cannot spoil thescenery, and their presence would 
greatly facilitate the excursions of tourists. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad, when completed to Mon- 
tana, will do away with the worst part of the present 
trip to this wonderful region—namely, the intolerable 
stage-ride of four orfive days and nights from Corinne, 
on the Central Pacific 
or Bozeman, in Montana. From these points the jour- 


ney is, and is likely to remain for some time, one to be | 


undertaken in the saddle, with arms and ammunition 
and camp equipage. 
The most curious feature of the calcareous and sili- 


ceous hot springs of the Yellowstone is the manner in | 
which, by the precipitation of their solid contents, they | 
have gradually built mounds of irregular form and | 


sometimes of great height, around their central ori- 
fices. 
explorations at the well-known ‘“ High Rock Spring”’ 
of Saratoga. Wecondense from arecent lecture by 


Professor Chandler, of this city, a statement of the | 


facts. A few years ago, the owners of this spring, 
wishing to make the water overflow as, according to 
tradition, it formerly did, undermined the little stone 
mound, three or four feet high, in which it rises, and 


lifted it off with a derrick, in order to explore the | 


spring, and stop up its supposed lateral outlet. Below 
the mound were found four logs, forming a square 
curb, and, under the logs, bundles of twigs, resting 
upon the dark soil ofaformer swamp. There were 
four feet of tufa and muck; then two feet of solid tufa; 
then one foot of muck, containing another log; below 
this again, three feet of tufa; and finally, seventeen 
feet below the apex of the mound, the embers and 
charcoal of an ancient fire. Evidently the logs and 
brush had been placed around the spring in the swamp 
by early visitors; and the water, depositing its solid 
contents over them, had buried them in carbonate of 
lime. Butthe depth of this deposit is insignificant, 
ccmpe2red with the mounds of some of the Yellow- 
stone springs, for instance, those of Gardiner’s River. 
With regard to the time necessary for these deposi- 
tions, data are wanting, and estimates vary. Some- 
body has calculated that the tufa of the High Rock 
€pring, which shows 81 layers to the inch, and the in- 
tercalated strata of muck, must have required 5,870 
years—a ridiculously exaggerated conclusion. Profes- 
sor Chandler says he has seen half aninch of tufa 
formed in two years on a brick which received the 
verflow from a spout of water containing only twenty 
grains of carbonate of lime in a gallon. Now the Sara- 
toga water contains some 600 grains of solid matter per 
gallon; and three or four hundred years might be suf- 
ficient for the whole formation. Dr. Hayden men- 
tions finding around hot springs now active, dead pines 
still standing, from six to eighteen inches in diameter 


buried in the calcareous deposit four to six feet. He | 
estimates that under favorable circumstances at least | 
six feet of the deposit has been precipitated within a | 


century, and, judging from personal inspection of the 
same localities, we do not hesitate to say that this esti- 
mate is for some of the springs below the truth. 


One of the arguments for reserving the Upper Yel- , 


Railroad to Virginia City | 


This phenomenon was beautifully illustrated by | 


lowstone and Madison as a “park,’’ is the danger that 
reckless tourists will spoilthe pretty springs by knock- 
ing off ‘‘specimens.’”” How this eould be prevented 
over an area of three or four thousand square miles, 
containing more than that number of the springs, may 
well be questioned; but it occurs to us toask: What is 
the harm of taking ‘‘specimens,” if they keep grow- 
ing again at the rate of an inch per annum? 


ANIMAL PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


HE cause ofthe phosphorescence of living marine 
animals has long been a perplexing question. Pro- 
fessor Pauceri, of Naples, hasrecently published some 
researches on the subject, referring more particularly 
to the fringed polyp known as ‘cock’s comb” or 
Peunatula. He finds that in all cases the phosphores- 
cence is due to matter cast off by the animal—that is, 
it is a property of dead matter, not of the living tis- 
sues. The phosphorescent secretion contains cells in a 
state of fatty degeneration, and it is this fat which is 
phosphorescent. This brings the phenomena into the 
same category as the luminosity of decaying fish and 
bones. With regard to noctiluca, the minute animal 
(usually classed with the Infusoria) to which the abun- 
dant phosphorescence of the sea is chiefly due, Profes- 
sor Pauceri makes an exception so far as the discovery 
of secretory glands is concerned. He has found these 
in all other cases, but not ip this. 

A curious use has been made by the same investigator 
of the phosphorescence of Peunatula, in determin- 
ing the rate of transmission of an irritation. When 
one extremity of the animal is irritated “‘ a stream of 
phosphorescent light runs along the whole length of 
the polyp-colony,’’ and the rate of its motion, which 
can be accurately measured, is not unreasonably as- 
sumed to correspond with the transmission of the ir- 
ritation. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 
DEAS OF GOD.—In 1852 Sir David Brewster 


was in Paris, and was taken to seeithe’astronomer 
Arago, who was thenin deep suffering and was soon to 
die. He thus describes the interview: 

“We conversed upon the marvels of creation, and the 
name of God was introduced. This led Arago to com- 
plain of the difficulties which his reason experienced 
in understanding God. 

*“* But,’ said I, ‘itis still more difficult not to com- 
prehend God.’ 

‘* He did not deny it. 

““* Only’? added he, ‘in this case I abstain, for it is 
impossible for me to understand the God of you phil- 
osophers.’ 

“*Tt is not with them we are dealing,’ replied I, ‘al- 
though I believe that true philosophy necessarily con- 
| ducts us to believe in God: it is of the God of the Chris- 





| tian that I wish to speak.’ 

| ‘** Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘He was the God of my mo- 
| ther, before whom she always experienced so much 
| comfort in kneeling.’ 

*** Doubtless,’ I answered. 

‘““He said no more, his heart had spoken this; he had 
| understood.”’ 


HORRIBLE DEATH OF A LioN-TAMER.—The En- 
glish papers give us thrilling accounts of an accident 
which we should suppose would happen more fre- 
quently than it does. The pith of the story is told in 
the testimony before the coroner of the Rey. Enoch 
Franks, who, to do him justice, showed no desire to 
witness the tragedy that occurred; for, becoming ap- 
prehensive of a serious result, he said to a gentleman 
who was with him, ‘I must retire,’’ and turned to go. 
As he was retiring, however, his friend took hold of his 
arm and said, ‘‘See that!’’ and the Rev. Enoch Franks 
saw asight he is not likely to forget for many a long 
day. Inacorner of the den was the lion-tamer being 
mauled by one lion, while another lion, sitting on its 
haunches, was looking on. Then came a fearful strug- 
gle. Thefour lions dragged their victim about the 
den. It was in vain he “jabbed”’ at them with a 
sword he held in his hand; in vain he fired a pistol 
three times at them; the beasts were too strong for 
him. The spectators were unable to help him; and 
when, at last, hot irons having been procured, the 
lions were driven from their prey, it was only a man- 
gled, dying man who was dragged out of the den. 
Was this exhibition worth a shilling? 


—John Ruskin, having been appealed to, to sub- 
scribe to the fund for the restoration of Warwick Cas- 
tle, castle-lover as he is, replied: ‘I am at this hour 
endeavoring to find work and food for a boy of seven- 
teen, one of eight people—two married couples, a wo- 
man and her daughter, and this boy and his sister—who 
all sleep together in one room, some eighteen feet 
square, in the heart of London; and you call upon me 
for a subscription to help to rebuild Warwick Cas- 
tle!” 


—A few days since, a man well known in New 
York society—not young, and who could not dance— 
wassitting at a party near a young lady, and watching 
the mazes of the ‘‘German.”’ He turned to her, know- 
ing her well, and said, “I wish you would let me put 
my arm around your waist.’”’ Of courseshe looked at 
him in amazement, ‘ Oh!” said he, “you know I 
can’t dance, but I don’t see the difference. All these 
young men have their arms about the girls’ waists, and 
why should not I have the same privilege, though I sit 
still?” 











- 


—That was a wonderful instance of presence of 
mind,—the act of a woman in sudden danger, as re- 
ported in the papers the other day. In Pittsburgh, a 
freight-car, loaded with pig-iron, jumped the track, 
andrushing full headway intoa neighboring house, 
completely demolished it. The inmates, a woman and 
three children, crawled from the ruins somewhat be- 
wildered, but unharmed, with the exception of a few 
bruises. Hearing shouts just before the car struck the 
house, the woman, who was in bed, arose and extin- 
guished a kerosene lamp which was burning; a sen- 
sible act, which doubtless saved the lives of herself and 
children. 


—The overcrowding in London is so great that 
the same bed is often occupied by two sets of people 
during the same night. * Certain classes attending the 
theaters every night—ballet dancers, supes, and the 
mob which is attached to a pantomime—let their beds 
to market people, who are just ready to get up and go 
to work when the theatrical folk .¢me home. 


—A witness in court who had been cautiened to 
give a precise answer to every question, and not to 
talk about what he might think ih2 question meant, 
was interrogated as follows: ‘‘You drive a wagon?” 
“No, sir, Ido not.’”? ‘Why, sir, did you not tell my 
learned friend so this moment?’’ ‘No, sir, Idid not.’ 
‘* Now, sir, I put it to you on your oath: Do you drive 
awagon?”’ ‘No,sir.’’ ‘ Whatis your occupation, 
then?” ‘I drive a horse.”’ 


—It was a saying of the first Napoleon, that every 
man should make his opportunities—his chances. But 
as a general thing, while ten men watch for chances, 
only one makes chances; while ten men wait for some- 
thing to turn up, only one turns something up; so 
while ten men fail, one succeeds, and is called a man 
of luck, and the favorite of fortune. There is no luck 
like pluck, and fortune most favors those who are most 
indifferent to fortune. 


—Ata late party the fashionable color for ladies’ 
complexions is a sort of pale pistache; for gentlemen, 
the prevailing tint is that known as Paris en feu. Per- 
fect exhaustion of the system is the cause of the for- 
mer, perfect exhaustion of champagne bottles of the 
latter, hue.—Evening Mail. 


—A talented negro is obtaining much money from 
his brethren in Mississippi by stating that Lincoln’s 
Emancipation proclamation was burned at Chicago, 
and thatanew one will cost a large sum; without 
which slavery will be re-established. 


—The Louisville Courier Journal says, “Every 
buyer of pictures will rejoice to hear that the price of 
the Duke of Ripalda’s Raphael, now on exhibition in 
the National Gallery in London, has been reduced from 
$200,000 to $125,000, thus placing it within the reach of 
all. Who would not take a couple of dozen of them 
at that price?’’ 


—Itis stated that the receipts at the late repre- 
sentation of the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
amounted altogether to 62,000 florins—or $24,800 in gold 
Of this, 27,000 florins have been distributed among the 
600 actors, 1,200 given to the poor, 3,600 reserved for 
public works, and 10,000 set apart for the construction 
of a new theater—the rest being as yet undistributed 


—Grau, the famous musical manager, is at 
Vienna, busily engaged in completing the arrange- 
ments for a musical concert-tour in America, and will 
take the field next spring with a splendid array of 
artistic talent. He has alreadysigned engagements 
with the famous pianist, Rubinstein, and the scarcely 
less famous violinist, Wieniawsky. 


—The despotism of custom is on the wane ; weare 
not content to know that things are; we ask whether 
they ought to be.—John Stuart Mill. 


—The Confederate rams sunk in Charleston har- 
bor during the evacuation have been raised and found 
in a fine state of preservation. 


—A statue to Schubert is to be inaugurated at 
Vienna in May. 


—It is proposed, instead of killing the Commun- 
ists to set them to work rebuilding the public build- 
ings of Paris which they destroyed. 


—Itis said thata green tarletan dress contains 
arsenic enough to kill a man, and yet men do not 
seem to be afraid of going near green tarletan 
dresses. 


—Leisure is sweet to those who have earned it, but 
burdensome to those who get it for nothing. 


—Mrs. Partington says she does wish they would 
hurry up and pass the silver service bill in Washing- 
ton. 


—The Crusader is the title of a new paper, pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and Dublin, ‘‘ devoted 
to the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope.”’ 


—‘Now then, children,” said a parish school- 
mistress, showing her pupils off on examination day, 
*““Who loves all men?” ‘You, missus,’’ was the unex- 
pected answer. 


—A Scotch proverb declares that, in case of short 
provisions, ‘‘the Englishman weeps, the Irishman 
sleeps, but the Scotsman gaes till he gets it.” 

—Any one candrift. Butit takes prayer, religious 
principle, earnestness of purpose, constant watching, 
to resist the evil of this world, to struggle against the 
tide. ’ 














Fes. 14, 1872. 
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‘The Little Folks, 


WINTER HARVEST. 


HAT grows in winter-time? Don’t say 
Christmas trees, for this is mid-winter, and 
the Christmas trees are done. The candles have burned 
‘out, and left little splatters of green and blue tallow 
‘on the branches! The gold fish and the silver hatchet 
that hung from those boughs are empty; you may 
shake them ever so often—there isn’t a single sugar- 
plum left to make the faintest rattle there! The toys 
“were stripped off long ago, and Kriss Kringle’s self has 
tumbled down into a heap of dusty cotton! Mamma 
has given orders that it shall all be swept out into the 
back street, and there it lies till the ragged street-boys 
gather round it with shouts, and drag it off round the 
corner. You feel sorry for the poor old thing as it goes 
bumping out of sight, and sorrier still for them, the 
beys, ifit’s only a dead and brown Christmas tree that 
comes to them. ; 

But this is something that grows now, and itisn’t 
nuts and apples? 

A country boy would !augh at you for saying sucha 
thing! 

The nuts and apples the butter-man brings to the 
door in those long brown bags, were gathered in 
bright October. They were not left to shiver on the 
trees till now! Perhaps if they had been left, the 
squirrels would have carried off every nut, and the 
birds flying south would certainly have taken pecks of 
the rosy apples as they went by. 

Well, you need not try to guess any more, though 
that boy who said ‘“Snow-balls” is very near it; 

*‘burning hot,’’ as we used to say in ‘* Hot Butter Blue 
Beans,’’ when the handkerchief was almost found.! 

Yesterday I had to take a long railroad ride into the 
country. It wasa bitter cold day; but the sun shone 
out, and I concluded to make the best of it. So I took 
my seat on the side of the car nearest the river, for this 
railroad runs along the River Schuylkill for many a 
mile. At first the great clouds of steam from the loco- 
motive hung so low as they swept past the car windows 
that I could notsee anything. 
they lifted, just as we were passing a tall building that 
stretched along the block. Great puffs of steam were 

rising from its chimneys, too, and the air was filled 
with a stifling smoke, as though all the medicine in the 
world was being pounded and boiled together there. 

It was a great drug factory, and I hope that neither 
you ncrI will have to take any of the stuff they make 
there. We would be sure to make a wry —— though 
I hope we shouldn’t cry. 

Iliked much better the next factory we came to, 
‘““Wamsutta;’’ that means some kind of muslin, I 
think. There was a pleasant hum all about it, and 
through the windows I could see the wheels fly round. 
Here and there in the long row a girl’s face looked out 
from a window, and I wished that the car would stop 
@ minute, so that I might see the spools of white thread 
spinning and turning, and watch the girls go about 
among the spindles. 

Then we came toalong ditch, a canal, somebody 
called it, that ran along the river side and was filled 
with water, frozen tight. There were some canal-boats, 
too, frozen tight in the ice; and, what do you think? 
one of them had a stove-pipe coming out of the cabin 
and smoke coming out of the pipe! Does anybody 
live in that boat, I wonder, all stiff and still in the 
frazen water? Yes, there isarope stretched across 
one end of the boat with some red shirts hanging on 
it, and a little petticoat; and there’sa dog running 
across the deck! 

How would you like to live in a boat, frozen in tight 
with ice on all sides of you? You wouldn’t have far 
to go to slide! You could play you were up in the 
Aretic seas; only this canal-boat child gees the sun 
every day, and that’s more than Doctor Kane did in 
the Arctic seas! 

There was snow on the ground and snow on theriver 
as we rushed along, white snow, But presently we 
came toa place where the snow was black. Great 
black heaps piled up on either side, and black icicles 
dropping from the fences and the eaves. It was the 
iron furnaces, they said, that scattered dust and black 
cinders over all around. Pretty soon we came to them, 
long, noisy buildings, full of banging and clatter, as 
though fifty thousand blacksmiths were shoeing horses 
atonce! Through the narrow windows we could see 
red eyes of fire that seemed to open and shut and wink 
at us as we went by. Such clouds of black smoke and 
red flame as went up from those tall chimneys! It made 
me think of Hecla, a burning mountain among the 
snow. 

They don’t make anything pretty here, thought I; 
but after we had gone by I looked out again on the 
road-side, and there, piled up in little bundles, was a 
mile of black licorice sticks. It wasn’t really licorice, 
only iron pipes, black and shiny, but I do believe 
some of you would have wanted to bite-of themif you 
had seen them. 

Again the river, with boys skating, and a man with 
& basket, crossing to the other side. There were ropes 
stretched across the river here, and I knew this must 
be the place of the ferry, the rope ferry, where the 
boats are pulled by ropes from bank to bank. 

But now wecame toa place where the water was 
tumbling over some rocks. I ought not to say 
tumbling, that is what the river does in summer. The 
top of this dam was frozen tight, and the water was 








But in alittle while’ 








just creeping through in places where it had forced a 


way foritself. You had to watch it very closely to 
see that it came over at all. 

And now the river grew wide, like a lake; the snow 
was all blown off it, and we came to the harvest- 
field! 

**It looks like a checker-board,’’ I said. 
fairy patch-work,”’ said somebody else. 

It really looked like a great pan of white taffy, 
blocked out into squares, as you have seen it in the 
candy-shops when the woman brings out a fresh pan 
and puts her knife into it. 

But there were people moving about on it, and I pre- 
ferred to call it a chess-board. Those were not splen- 
did queens or stately bishops that moved swiftly from 
square to square. There was a horse, though, and the 
man wholed him had a red shirt on, but I could hardly 
call him a Red Knight, for all that. The horse was 
not prancing around, with a battle-ax across the sad- 
dle, but was peacefully dragging after him a long and 
curious plow. 

As they passed along, a clear white line drew out after 
them, a glittering cut in the river ice. They were 
making more of these lines farther up, and some more 
Red Knights were coming across with other plows, 
making cross-bars with the first. 

**Rut I should think they would cut quite through 
and fall into the water, men, horses and all!’’ 

“Oh, no!” said somebody who knew, ‘“ The ice is 
half a foot thick here, and the plow cuts only abost 
three inches deep, It is selid enough to bear them 
all.’’ 

This is a queer harvest, isn’t it, where the plowing 
and reaping go on together? 

For here were other men, standing on the little 
chess-squares, or on the candy-squares, if you like it 
better, sawing up and down, up and down, through 
the whole thick block, until it was ready to fall off 
from the rest. The saws went up and down, just in 
the line the plows had made for them. 

Then, while the block was loosening, and was just 
ready to float off into the little open space of water 
they had cut out, the pawn would quickly move to an- 
other block and begin on it, sawing up and down, with 
both hands on the saw. I call him a pawn, for he 
looked so tiny, a little black figure on the broad river 
in the sunshine. 

Then the square blocks that had been cut al- 
ready, and were bebbing about in the water, were 
drawn up to shore by great iron hooks and piled up in 
a little cart. 

The ice-houses, monstrous buildings of yellow wood, 
stood on the river bank; and up to the top of them 
went the little cart, by an inclined plane. Thatis, you 
know, a long flight of steps without any steps in it, 
only a wooden floor to it, that you may slide down on 
from the top to the ground. 

We did not wait to see the little cart go up to the top 
of this wooden stairway and empty down its load of 
ice-blocks, for our engine had only stopped for a min- 
ute there. But, as we went along up the river, we saw 
piles and piles of ice that had been cut, waiting to be 
dragged away. Thesun shone through it, and made it 
a@ very strange color, a queer light green. 

It made me think of the deep sea caves, for just such 
a beautiful fairy green must there be down there, 
among the coral branches, under the sea. 

But it was only the sunlight that colored it so, for 
when we come to see it next summer in our pretty ice- 
bow], that has the silver bears climbing up its sides, 
and looks frozen itself in all the heat, it will be spark- 
ling and clear enough for you and me. 


“Or like 


8. C. H. 








THE HOUSE-MOUSE AND THE 
WOOD-MOUSE. 


HOUSE-MOUSE and a wood-mouse once met 

and invited each other to a visit. The house- 

mouse was to go first to the wood-mouse; so the wood- 

mouse made her house, which was at the foot of a fir- 

tree, look as nice as she could, and took home some 
roots and berry-buds for dinner. 

Then the house-mouse came and tapped at the door, 
and courtesied like a lady; and the visit began. Of 
course company must like what is set before them: 
and so the house-mouse tried to eat; but it was hard 
work, and, to do her best, she couldn’t chat as much 
as at other times. 

Next day it was the house-mouse’s turn to have com- 
pany. Shelivedin a granary, and had heaped up a 
nice pile of barley and wheat and rye, and bits of 
cake, and pork, and ends of candle. And then the 
wood-mouse came; and so her visit began. 

The wood-mouse had never before had such a dinner; 
and the house-mouse had to tell how she came by such 
nice things. She told about the pantry and the kitch- 
en and the cupboard, which last was so hard to get 
into. 

But, just as they were saying how much better it was 
to live here than in} the wood, they heard some one 
come slyly over the straw. 

‘“*Hush, hush! there comes Sheriff Cat,’’ said the 
hostess. So they sat still, hardly daring to breathe; 
but, before they knew it, the sheriff was standing right 
over them. 

‘* Who are you, mussing up my granary?” said he. 

‘Only two little mice,” said the house-mouse. 

‘*What are you doing here?” 

‘Only having a little dinner.” 

* Eating up all my-grain!”’ 





“Oh, no! 
loose.”’ 

“Tam going to take you, now.” 

“Oh, no! Don’t take us,’”’ said ‘the house-mouse 
‘and we will tell you a story.”’ 

“Let me hear it, then,’’ said the sheriff. 

“Once there was a little bird,’’— 

“Well, what did he do?” 

* He was going to sweep the floor,’’— 

‘“*Then he was very neat.”’ 

** And he found a dime,— 

“Then he wasn’t poor.”’ 

“So he bought a tiny piece of sausage.” 

“Then he had enough to eat.” 

‘He put it on the coals to fry.” 

**Then he didn’t eat it raw.” 

** He laid it on the door-sill to cool—” 

‘Then he didn’t mean to get burnt.”’ 

‘* But the cat came and snatched it.—" 

* And soshall I snatch you,” replied Sheriff Cat. - 

But the wood-mouse ran quickly away, and didn’t 
stop until safe under the root of the fir-tree. She was 
so scared, that she did not dare to come outagain until 
she was so thin and hungry that she could hardly 
creep; and she resolved never more to visit the gran- 


We have only taken what was lying 








ary. 
And what became of the house-mouse? That is for 
you to guess. 
a From the Norwegian.—The Nursery. 
PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
53 letters. 


2, 24, 5, 48, 42, 14, 50, was a famous king. 
40, 10, 34, is an ancient sea. 
18, 35, 3, 36, 50, 27, 36, was used in offerings. 
16, 17, 22, is a personal pronoun. 
30, 53, 46, 29, 15, is a country of the East. 
5, 38, 13, was an ancient man: 
12, 52, 6, 48, 42, is the place where he entertained two angels. 
10, 20, 45, 25, a son of Isaac. 
39, 11, 28, 31, 38, a plague sent upon Pharaoh. 
~ 8, 26, 44, was a golden idol. 
%, 1, 52, is a comet. 
49, 50, 37, 19, 41, 25, 31, 17,51, something not finished. 
43, 3, 51, is to perform. 
28, 47, 4, 9, 21, is a noted commentator. 
The whole is a proverb in the Bible. 
DIAGONALS. 
A dwarf. 
A Turkish court or counsel. 
A city in Asia. 
The essence of roses. 
A man’s name. 
The diagonals are a city in Europe, and an Island. 
Gero. L. ADAMS. 


EDITH. 


ANGLINGS. 
Behead a fish, and leave a measure. 
Omit a vowel, and leave an animal. 
Behead again, and leave a verb. 


Behead a fish, and leave a defeat. 
Omit a vowel, and leave to decay. 


Behead a fish, and leave mistaken. 
Behead twice, and leave an ornament. 
Behead and curtail, and leave a preposition. 


ALLS3. 
DIAMOND WORD. 
1 
123 a noted idol. 
, 123483 
1284252 
84252 
25 2 a woman's name. 
2 
Each figure always representing the same letter. LAwA. 
PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Ly thm tht lv m nd ths tht sk m rly shill fnd m. BADIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 31. 

Scriptural Puzzle.—* A soft answer turneth away wrath.”—BUNNY, 
FLORA, SADIE, MABEL. 

Acrostic.— x anna H 

tt oO 

$ 2 

Ev E 

A bb A 
Bunny, LALLA, MABEL. 

A Riddle.—This puzzle isso remarkably excellent that we 
give space to its full explanation. 

The word “ pike” is used in four different significations, viz: 
(1) a fish; (2) aspear; (3) aturnpike road; (4) amountain. The 
latter signification is rare, but given in ‘* Webster.” 

Animal—fish. Vegetable—body of spear. Mineral—head of 
spear. Mineral and Vegetable—pike, road, and peak. 

“Fly through the air’’—as a spear when thrown. 

** Never leave the water,” &c.—as a fish. 

** Engineer to construct”’—as a road. 

*“ Eat voraciously ’—asa fish ; pike one of the most voracious. 

* Powerful in strife ’’—as a weapon. 

** Vanquished by a child ’—as a - caught by a child. 

“Trampled upon,’ ’ &c.—as a road 

** Exact tribute ’’—as toll. 

“Tyrant ’’—as a pike destroys all other fish. 

*‘ Length inches to miles ’’—as a fish and read. 

**Compelled to stand up’’—as a spear thrust in the ground. 

**Loftiest moods’’—as a mountain 

** Body once put forth rain ”—_wooden body of the spear— 
afterward with iron hea 

se —— in the a ae water fish cannot live in salt 


wa 
“ Cannot live out of water ’’—as a fish. 
‘** Water destroys my head’ *—rust consumes iron spear-head. 
“Moisture and dryness to — &c.—as a road. 
‘* Way so clear’’—as a roa 
**Famous mountain ine’ 8 Pea 
‘* Sharpest point—spear’s point. 
“Feed on lean body ”’—fish diet. 
**Gone over me,”’ &c.—road. 
A Puzzle for the Little Ones.— 
Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
— the mighty ocean, 
d the beauteous land. 


Bunny, FLORA, SADIE, EMMA, 
“ Flora’s " answers for Jan. 24, were inadvertently omitted. 


FuorRA, LALLA. 
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THE REFORMATI!N IN ITALY. 
ITs CIVIL ASPECT. 
BY JOHN B. THOMPSON, D. bP. 
FLORENCE, Jan. 8 


N Italy now, asin Northern Europe three centu- 
} i ries ago, the reformation of the Church is closely 
connected with thai of the State. To understand one, 
it is necessary to know something of thefother also. It 
must be ever so where religion has long been a part of 
the business of government. And in all these coun- 
tries there has been for centuries not so muca “a union 
of church and state’ as a government directing both 
secular and sacred matters. Under this government in 
Italy, asis well known, the word of God was bound, 
ard nothing could be done openly toward preaching a 
true, spiritual Christianity. Still much was done im 
secret. Here and therein Italy were Christian men 
and women whom God had sent from other lands, or 
raised up inthe Romish Churc® itself, who knew the 
truth as it is in Christ, and became centers of Christian 
light. Single copies of the Bible or of the New Testa- 
ment were brought in pockets of travelers and left in 
eare of these men and women to be used as God might 
open the way. In 1857 and 1858 even small ‘‘ conven- 
ticles’? were held in private houses up dark alleys, at 
which the Gospel was preached and the Holy Supper 
celebrated without the song of praise, which would 
have betrayed the worshipers. At these meefings 
were rever more than twelve or fifteen present, and 
these came at intervals, so as not to attract atten- 
tion. 
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men aud women who did this work, as it was done in 







flight of the Grand Duke in 1859, and ware probably 
known to the authorities; but their experience with the 
Madiai had taught them to fear the indignation ‘of 
Europe sufficiently at least to tolerate in secret what 
would not have been allowed openly. 

During this time also many of the neblest 2 
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truth’s sake, where they learned much that makes them 
now fittest and foremost in the evangelization of Italy. 


mont (or Sardinia; the names are used interchange- 
ably here). Count Cavour, whose mother had been a 
Swiss Protestant, was his Premier, and was iending all 
his energies to making for the little kingdom the best 
possible constitutional form of government, with an 
ultimate view to its enlargement. 


force to the aid of the allied armies inthe Crimean 
war, and so obtained entrance to the council of Euro- 
pean nations, 


which Lombardy was gained from Austria, though 
Savoy and Nice went to pay the ally. Nice could beill 
spared, and must ultimately, probably, revert to Italy. 
But Savoy, north of the Alps, could never be homo- 
geneous with a country south of it—not even if the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel had been completed in time totry 
to save it. 


been a history of feuds and strifes and changes, for 


cherished in the breasts of many, who thus were pre- 
se for the enaergency, when one fine morning in 

1°59 the Grand Duke drove off in his carriage and left 
his Dukedom to itself, doubtless thinking he would be 
recalled, as once before, and so be rid of the trouble- 
some Liberals! But Baron Ricassoli and othersat once 
assumed the reins of government, announcing it asa 
temporary matter justified by the exigency of affairs, 
and the people acquiesced. Soon they were prepared 
for a more stable form of government, and proposed an 
alliance with Piedmont, under King Victor Emmanuel. 
According to precedents of long standing the people 
were called upon to vote upon the question, March 15, 
1860, and the result is recorded high up on the frent of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, the old palace, built in the 13th 
century, which had been the seat of the Signoria, or 
government, of the old Republic. 

The result is familiar to the world. Vistor Em- 
manuel accepted the trust and made Florence the 
capital of his kingdom. Under the advice of Cavour 
he became the most rigidly constitutional monarch in 
the world. Immediately he dissolved his Parliament 
and called another, in which the whole kingdom was 
equally represented. 

The march of events has been faster than he has 
wished. Wisely he has desired to improve and make 
homogeneous his kingdom, foreseeing that it must 
extend, and only fearing it might grow too fast; so 
that though Italy is the most progressive of kingdoms 
he is regarded here as the most conservative of con- 
stitutional kings! 

When Austria and Prussia quarreled, each bid high 
for the help of Italy, who took sides with Prussia and 
ihus gained Venetia, as well as the sympathy of all 
Protestant nations. 

Again a new Parliament was called, and the work of 
training, educating and developing went on. But 
Garibaldi set sail with a thousand men from Genoa,— 
the Italian Government being convenienfly blind,— 
landed in Western Sicily, marched in triumph through 
it to the east, the soldiers of King Bomba deserting to 
his standard, landed on the mainland, ard, when Bom- 










It is pleasant to be on the spot and to talk with the | 
| garding Dante, Tasso, Virgil, and even the Psalmist 


the early days of Christianity. Several of these “‘con- | 
venticles’’ were held in Florence, regularly, before the | 


Italians were in exile in London and in America, for the | 


| ous female poeis, &e. 


Atthis time Victor Emmanuel was King of Pied- | 
| must have been from misunderstanding the question, 
/ and thinking of Colomba, a dove.] In general, they 


With this view he | 
sent asmall and initself insignificant contingent of | 


Next came the ae alliance and the battlesyby | 


The history of Tuscany, with its capital, Piorence, had | , 
| tering the public service are ignorant, are to be taught 
centuries; but much of the time, and often, it had been | 
a Republic, whose citizens had exercised the largest | 
liberty of voting; and this history was well-known and | 





bafied in dismay, rode into Naples in an open cab, 
with two or three other gentlemen; took possession of 
the government, and turned over to Victor Emmanudl 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies with their eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

This put the constitutional government to a severe 
trial, for these southern pecple were not fit for liberty 
in any sense in which an American must understand 
fitness. But again the Parliament was dissolved, and 
a new one chosen. 

And now the Stutes of the Church have gravitated 
to him also, and the newest pu liament me-ts in Rome, 
and Italy is a unit, geographically; wita very much 
hard work to be done, much harder and much more of 
it than is understood by ‘‘ Libera's’’ abroad or at home. 
One fact will illustrate this: out of twenty-four millions 
people, seventeen millions were unable to read even 
the letters of the alphabet, at the time the last census 
was taken. 
show that a million more have learned to read since, 
But what are these among so many? Municipal schools 


are Coing:omething to educate the people, but gener- | 


ally they are under priestly control, and to say the 
least, much time is given to inculcate submission to 
ecclesiastical authority which might better be given 
to the study of geo2rapby and arithmetic. 


the church, gives fearful results. Young men who 
had been in training six or seven yeirs, bad no knowl- 
edge whatever of geometry, algebra, or arithmetic. 
Of Italian literature they knew almost nothing, re- 


David, as cotemporaties, or at least as succeeding each 
other inno Enown order. The students in the col- 
leges were hardly able to read the Greek language. 
Eventhke Latin compositions and translations were full 
of graucrmatical as well as rhetorical faults. The stu- 
dents were ignorant alike of geography and history, 
even of Itaiy. The Adriatic was said to be a moun- 
tain, Sardinia a city, Milan the capital of Sicily, &e. 
“One told me that Brutus wa; a tyrant, another that 
Dante was a Frerch poet, Petrarch one of our illustri- 
One said that Columbus was an 


apostle, cnother that he was the Holy Ghost. [This 


were unable to write the simplest numbers from dic- 
tation.”” Senator Brioschi adds, ‘‘It seems superflu- 
ous to add any remarks. The report itself shows that 
if Popery bad much longer retained the temporal 
sway in Rome, education would have disappeared.” 

It is propesed to meet this state of affairs by a Na- 
tional Education, a bill for which was introduced into 


| the lsst Congress and will come up in this, unless again 


pushed aside by the pressure incident to the removal 
of the capital. When itis fairly taken up, it will prob- 
ably pass without important amendment. The bill is 
modeled 
tems. It provides sufficient schools, and renders at- 
tendance compulsory. Parents and employers are 
alike under obligation in this respect, and the details 


, are carefully arranged. The school age is fixed at six 


years. All soldiers and sailers, who at the time of en- 
immediately. A sufficient number of corporals and 
other inferior officers of the army and navy are te be 
sent to the best Normal Schools and trained as instruct- 
ors. All inhabitants of prisons, penal settlements, and 


religious institutes are to be taught also; and in one | 


year from the passage of the act, every unlettered per- 
son is to be ipso {acto excluded from every public 
office to which any salary is attached. The passage of 
this act will be a fitting step in the progress of the re- 
form which ‘‘ prepares the way of the Lord”’ in Italy. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


ry HE luxurious tendencies of the age are strik- 


tain epicures or caterers to the tastes of epicures, who 


the temperature and the motion of the vessel. 


—A horrible story comes from Wa:lington, to the 
effect that the washerwomen of that city abuse the 
confidence of trustful Senators and Congressmen in 
this wise: they charge exorbitant prices for wash- 
ing, and if the customers do not like the bill, they 
agree to take the garments for their fee. This is a 
simple transaction and, of course, a source of profit- 
Again, these washerwoman will persuade the unsus- 
picious eustomer that it requires frora six toten days 
to properly wash and iron the clothes, 
usually accomplished on the first or second day, and 
then the lady of the wash-tub hires out such garments 
as may be selected for a day’s or night’s wearing. 
This system of hiring is said to be carried on very 
extensively, and a shrewd washerwoman can earn 
from five to six dollars aweek c , in this way. 
Fancy the emotions of a hostess on discovering 
articles of her own upon the person of some lady 
guest who bas perchance fainted after too many round 
dances. 


—Appleton’s Journal for February 10th has an 
article written by O. B. Bunce and illustrated by 
Harry Fenn, and entitled the City of the Future. The 
idea is that we are to have gardens on our housetops, 





It is believed that the present census will | 


The priest- | 
ly system is everywhere essentially the same, and te | " 
report of Senator Brioschi, of his investigation into the | 
nature of the liigher education tin the recent states of | 


_cent. during the week—the ruling rates being 6®T. 





after the best American and German sys- | 


The work is | 





that cur chimneys are to be ornamental; that we 
shall live a hundred feet and more above the pave- 
ment in the midst of flowers and trees in summer, and 
in the pure air all the time. 

—Lippineott & Co., of Philadelphia, are engage- 
ing in the magazine-publishing ‘business more exten- 
sively, if we count bulk, than any other Amoprican 
house. In addition to ¢@e magazine that bears their 
name, they have for some time past pu»lished Good 
Werds, the Sunday Magazine and Good Words for 
the Young, simultaneously with their appearance in 
England. They have recently undertak2n the Ameri- 
can publication of the Contemporary Review, and 
within a few days we have received from them the 


|; January number of St. Pauil’s, Anthony Trollope’s 


magazine, which they will supply to Amesican sub- 
scribers at a rate greatly reduced from the London 
sukscription. 

—The Tribune Almanac for 1872 has been on our 
desk for several days. It is of its usual size,and con- 
tains its usual admirable statistics concerning finance, 
politics and population. It gives a summary of the 


| laws passed in 1871; the text of the Washington Treaty ; 


election returns, and a dozen other things which ars 
interesting to read, and useful for reference. 





Financial. 


“Wat STREET has been aomowtent anutous.4 over the depressing 
effect of the Alabama question ugon the London market; but 
prices, except of Governments, are not affected materially thereby. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been abundantly supplied at 4@7 per 
Temporary 
stringency was experienced early in the wed¢k, but it was attributed 
to the operations of speculators, and soon passed off. 

GOVERNMENT BonDs fell off, midway of the week, in consequence 
of the unfavorable reports from London. This is doubtless aided 
by those who are interested in depressing the market. The closing 
quotations in London on Friday were : Consols, 91% for money, 
ani $1%@92 for the account. United States Five-twenty bonds, 
1362s, 91%; 1865s, old, 9144; 1867s, 914; ‘T'en-forties, 89. The new 
Fives were quoted at 88% to 8674. 

€TATE BONDS have been generally inactive for the Southern 
States—the South Carolinas being the favorites. A dispatch from 
Missouri states that the resolution to pay the old bonds in currency 
has passed the House over the Governor's vetv. Virginia securities 
are higher than last week. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations from 
Saturday,Feb. 3, to Saturday, Feb. 10: 

-. Jowest 1035¢) 109% 11044 110%6 110% 1104 
103% .1B% 103! ¥e 7a 
“ 14%, tii, ‘itis, 11414114 
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RAILROAD BonpDs are less active than they were a month ago, but 
are firm as arule. 

STOCKS are unsettled and rather weak in price. Some slight im- 
provement is, however noticeable at the close of the week. Kail- 
road ealnings for January are reported as follows: 


Central Pacific..... 


Chicago & Alton........... accsetechsescance: ME 
C eve ven Ool., Cin. & Ind. ..ccccccccccsccoce 827, 5 
Lake Shore & Mich. PE PLE RIOEE 1,2%.759 
Marietta & Cincinnati.......... aesens éabe0 ’ 
Michigan Central*..... eSenscccrecres 0006 5 
460,985 


Milwaukee & St. Paul...........ssseccseee 
Pacific of Missouri*. eee 

St. Louis & Tron Mountain 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H*.... 
",o!ede, Wabash & Western.. 


WOM is sssscedes cebaeriecesecccce saad @apeennee 
*Hstimated. 
The imports and exports for the week show a decrease in dry 
goods and an increase in general merchandise over last week, ths 





| 
, total of imports being $9,596,123. The exports amounted to $5,393,173. 
ingly exemplified in the alleged action of cer- | 


The reports all show a gain over the same month last year. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE in London is quoted*on a basis of 103@199% 


P : 7 | for prime bankers 60 days, and 109%@109X for sight notes. 
have chartered a ship, loaded her with wine, and sent | . —? . 


her to cruise about in the tropics fora twelvemonth to | 
to the end that the wine may be improved both by 








~Tke Markets. 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce fof the week were 
as follows: 








Barley, bush., 388,864 | Cut-meats oat Tasther, sides, 63,691 
Beans. bbls., '- 3,667 | Dressed Hogs, 4,265} Malt 

Beef, “vkes., - - 61 238, bbls, -' = 3191 Oats’ a - 63,520 
ButterRcgs.,- 9,189 A 


Flour, bbls.,. - 29,602 
362 


Cheese, pkgs., - 779! Hops, pales, 
566,200 | Lard, 


Corn, bush., tes.*- - —— | Tobacco, hhds., - 433 
Corn’ Meal, ‘bbls. 2,701 Lard, kgs., - - 116} do. pks., &€., 1,652 
Corn Meal "pag Lard, a - - 10,446] Wool, bales, - .« 1,273 
Cotton, Dales. - 17,977 977 | Pork, pks - = 2,987| Wheat, bush., 7,539 
Grass teed, bsh.26, 574 | Dried ruit, pks.. — 


Wholesale PricesCurrent for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 10, 


were as follows: 
Flour and Meal. 











State pai. hg bbl., - - 6.65@6.90 | Genesee Extra, # bbi.. 7.50@9.9 
Super. ® bbl., 006.30 uthern .15@. 
Western I Kxtra, R bol., 8.50:410.00 Rye Flour, a he e “bib. 4: 50 @5. 15 

7B bbls 6.40@7.00 | Corn Meal, ® bbl. - - - 3.40@4 
State Choice, # ‘bbl. 7 2 —I{ Buckwheat flour bbl., - 3. 
Grain. 
Wheat, Wh. west, ® bus. 1.61@1.78 | Oats, ® vem. “222s a 
Red & Am. west, Rye, # bush, - - - - 

* bush., - - "1.041.783 Beas. # bush, “2 “1050128 
Corn, # bush., - - - meee te 2x 
Barley, # bush., - - - s0@12 

Provisions. 
Pork, new mess, # bbl., - Bag 4 fame, So 2 - 
old - 13.50 on. ,@B -« -- - 2 i 
“ West’n clear, 3 14.18 if } bare prime steam, # 
Beef, mage =, * pl. - ane, kettle vrendared. 8 sic 
ex. l., = 50 Butter, 8 te,  b 
% india me yi te, 17 - 


“« “Hams mic, io, 


Cheese, factories, a > B 
Bhoulders, salted, # DB - ‘ ie 


BMoe dairies, # DB D 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 





Fes. 14, 1872. 
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CIRCULATION. 
The regutar weekly circulation 
of “The Christian Union” is 


Over S4,000 Copies, 
and steadily rising. 


The circulation is greater by 
thousands than that of any other 
religious weekly published in 
America. The advantage of ad- 
vertising in it is therefore appa- 
rent, 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, . 75 cents per line. 
Outside, “ - «+ $1.00 ee 
Business Notices, ‘‘read- 

ing matter type,” . $1.50 per lime. 

A liberal discount is made for repeated 
insertions. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge 
of the Advertising Department, 

Advertisements must be handed in 
by the Saturday before issue. Address 
“ Advertising Department.”’ 

J. B. FORD & CoO., 
Publishers, 27 Park Piace. 





B USINESS NOTICES. _ 


We recommend asasafe and sure in- 


vestment the Stx PER CENT. BONDS OF THE | 


JRESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY; 
interest payable in gold coin, May and Novem- 
be; denominations, $100, $500, $1,000. Present 
price 94 and accrued interest. 

Also, the CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDs, interest 
6 per cent., gold, January and July ; denomi- 
nations, $1,000, at the current market price. 
We buy and sell Government Securities, and 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange: ahow 
interest (at 4 per cent.) on deposits, make col- 
lections, &c. FISK & HATCH, 
HARVEY FIsk, 5 Nassau Street. 
A.S.HatcH, New York, February 10, 1872. 
[From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.) 
THE COMPLETION OF THE East RIVER 
BrroGEe!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
ean boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which em loys artists who design the 


most elaborate patterns, and workmen who | 


execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
Tocated about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 


by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton | 


Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. . 


Howakp & Co.’s Price List and Cata- 
logue of Waltham Watches, for 1872, is now 
ready. It contains much information, also 


directions in regard to taking care of awatch; | 


and as it costs nothing, all Christian Union 
readers are advised to send for a copy. See 
advertisement, in another column. 


CARESUL MEN always look out for first- 
class securities. For Railroad Bonds paying 
you good interest, write to CHARLES W. HAss- 
LER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


Payson’s INDELIBLE Inx has been ini- 
proved until it is now “absolutely perfect.” 





DIED. — 

RICE.—Brooklyn (E.D.), Saturday, Jan. 20th, BUR- 
TON PERCY, only child of HESTER A. and SAM- 
UEL Q. RICE, aged 2 years and 10 months. 


Why not write at once ? 








We are trying to distribute information in regard 


to Waltham Watches. We know the better they 


are understood the more they will be sold. Herce, 


we have prepared au interesting pamphlet, illus- 
trated with fine engravings, which gives a full and 











correct account of their manufacture; also a De- 
scriptive Catalogue, with prices of every size and 
grade. We send this freetoany one. From it you 
will learn the prices, also our plan of sending them 
by Express; the Watch not to be paid for titl you 
have handied.and examined it. Address HOW- 
ABD & CO., 86 Browdway, K. Y. Mention that 
you saw this in I'HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Cs No-stamps required for return psotaze. 
Residents of California, Oregon, and the Terri- 
tories will find special advar tages in writing to us, 























as we make the exirg heavy cases adapted to these 
localities. 





t INVESTING MONEY. 
A RAILROAD BOND AND REAL Es- 
TATE MORTGAGE COMBINED— 
EARNINGS OF PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROADS—VALUE OF RAEL- 
ROAD LAND GRANTS— 
EXCHANGING UNI- 

TED STATES 
5-208. 


BANKING-HOUSE 
OF 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
NEw York, Feb. 7, 1872. 

Tn its 7-20 Gold Bonds, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company furnishes to the public an 
investment security which combines the ready 
negotiability, the convenience, and the high 
credit of a first-class Railroad Bond, with the 
solidity and safety of a Real Estate Mortgage 
on land worth at least twice the amount 
loaned. 


and its Traffic, and upon a Government Grant 


viously depend jointly upon the earnings of 
the Road and the value of its land. 





We eall the attention of | 


| Pacific Railroad (Union and Central), for 1871 


| Of this amount, 65 per cent. is from local busi- 
ness, and, it is stated, fully 55 per cent., or 
nearly Nine and a Half Millions, are net, over 
operating expenses. 
; An equal traffic on the Northern Pacific 
Road (which it can hardly fail to secure) will 
pay a yearly dividend of more than 934 per cent. 
on its total cost. 

This established success of the first Pacific 
Road—achieved in spite of many obstacles— 
places beyond question the prosperity and 


with its great and obvious advantages in Dis- 
tance, Grades, Exemption from Snow, Cost of 
Construction, Climate, and Tributary Fertile 
Country. Each road has an ample field of its 
own—the two being 500 milesapart. Asinthe 
case of the Union and Central Pacific, and 
most other rouds, the bulk of the earnings of 
each will doubtless continue to come from 
Local Traffic, while the Asiatic and Through 
| carrying trade of both will be increased by 
their joint effsrts to turn the current of the 
worla’s commerce across the American Con- 
| tinent, and by their joint demonstration that 
| the trans-continental route is adequate to all 
commercial needs. 


THE VALUE OF LAND GRANTS.—The average 
price at which the twenty-five leading Land 
; Grant Railroads have thus far sold their lands 
is $7.04 per acre—the highest average of any 
grant being $13.98, and the lowest, $3.07. The 
list is as follows: 


| Acres Average 
granted price per 
per mile acre at 

Land Grant Roads. of Road. which sold. 

| Grand Rapids and Indiana . . . 3,625 $13 98 

Burlington and Missouri .. . 1,287 11 70 

| IMinoisCentral ..... . . 3,840 ll 42 

| Hannibaland St.Joseph .. . 3,840 11 00 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 1,613 7 68 

| Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 6,490 770 

| Flint and Pere Marquette . . . 7,680 718 

; Southern Minnesota . 8,960 7 O4 

| Atlantic and Pacific. . . 4,545 677 

; St. Paul and Pacific .... . 6,400 6 50 

Winona and St. Peter . - 5,486 76 

Iowa Falls and Sioux City. 3,840 650 

| Minnesota Central ..... . 1,518 6 33 
| Cedar Rapids and Missouri River, 4,138 600 | 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw . 4,348 6W | 

| Dubuque and Sioux City . 4,378 6 00 

St. Paul and Sioux City .. . . 6,834 5 67 

Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf — 6 39 
Des Moines Valley is. + see 8H | 

, Little Rock and Fort Smith . , 8,666 5 30 

, Marquette ia Ontonagon . . . 6,389 5 00 

! Lake Superior and Mississippi . 10,880 4 88 

| Union Pacific ..... . .- 12,800 425 

Denver Pacific .......- 9,415 418 

| Kansas Pacific... . . . . 12,80 3 07 


With few exceptions, the average seliing price 
has steadily increased from year to year. The 
lands of tbe Northern Pacific Road are admit- 
ted, by all who have seen them, to be better 
and more salable than those of most other 
grants; but, sold at the general average of $7.04 
per acre, they will yield more than $161,000 per 
mile—more than three times the possible cost 
of Construction and Equipment; or, at the 


produee more than $70,000 per mile. Two Mil- 


tile and attractive part of Minnesota, are now 
ready for sale, and are being rapidly taken up 
by an excellent class of settlers, and by capi- 
talists, asa profitable investment. 


market value of Railroad Lands. as shown by 
actual sales to settlers, strikingly exhibit the 
| threefold security of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Bonds. 

EXCHANGING U. §. 5-20s.—In view of the ap- 





As these bonds are a first lien upon the Road | 


of Land, the character of the security will ob- | 


PACIFIC RAILROAD EARNINGS.—AS Officially | 
. | reported, the gross earnings of the present | 


| —the second year of through business—reach 
Seventeen Millions and a Quarter ($17,250,000). | 


profitableness of the Northern Pacific line, | 


lowest average of any grant (3.07), they will | 


lion Acres of these lands, lying in the most fer- | 


These facts © 
| regarding Pacific Railread earnings, and the | 


parent ability and fixed policy of the Govern- A SAFE 


ment to call in all its 5-20s and substitute a low 
interest bond—$140,000,000 having been re- 
deemed since last August—many holders of 
5-20s are exchanging them for Northern Pa- 
cifics, thus adding to their principal the pres- 
ent premium on Government Bonds, and in- 
creasing their yearly interest income nearly 
one-third. 


e codeaaaiee 
JAY COOKE & CO., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pa- 

cific Railroad Company. 


8 Per Cent. Cold. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 

94 per cent. upon the Investment. 


SIXTY PER CENT. MORE INCOME THAN UP- 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

And an Undoubted Security. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 
| ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 

| OF THE 
| Logansport, Crawfordsvilie, and 
Southivestern Railway 
of Irdiana, 
Price 95 and Accrued Interest. 

This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 of 
which are m actual operation, runs 
southwesterly from Logansport to 
Rockville, passing centrally through 
five of the wealthiest and most produc- 
tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- 
out railway facilities, and penetrating 
for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
| minus the celebrated Block Coal Fields 
| of Parke county, it affords the shortest 


| existing outlet to Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
all other intermediate points for the 
Block Coal (now in such large demand), 
Lumber, Cattle, Grain, and other sur- 
plus products of this rich Agricultural 
and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 
at 95 and accrued interest in currency, 





or other markétable securities at the 
rates of the daly. 

At the above price these Bonds yield 
| to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
| than the Bonds of the United States, 
'and we unhesitatingly recommend 
| them to all classes of investors as offer- 
| ing the most ample security and liberal 


returns. _ 
| Further and full particulars, with 
| pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
| on application. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
| No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
| FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY, 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
| STATE OF NEW YORK, 


% PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE, 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the “GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
| from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
| built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 





ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
NO. 10 WALL §T. 








or will exchange them for U.S. Bonds 


| 


INVESTMEN1, 
Paying 11% Per Cent. 
, PER ANNUM. 


BONDS or GREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri, 
(which County includes Springfield, the largest 


and most flourishing City in the State 
south of St. Louis). 





Above Bonds mature in 19 years; rate of interest 


| 8Spercent., payable February and August, at Na- 


| 
| 


tional Park Bank, New York; price 80 cts., dnd ac- 
crued interest. 

Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any fur- 
ther information furnished upon application, 


| either personally or by letter. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. . 


ALL TAXES PAID. 

We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of Investo.s, 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 

7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connectient; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
vary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 





' already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 


ing mere than its mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 
For sale, et 95 end interest by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send ail letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 


MURICIPAL BONDS. 
20 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 

We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TGWNELILPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices thet will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds-for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 

W.WN. COLER & CO 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bon 
No. 11 Wall St., New York. 


JEAR THE FRANKGAIN STATUE, No. 

163 Nassau street, opposite City Hall, is located 
the MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK. The 
convenience and advantages of this Bank bring a 
mrge and increasing business from ameng the work- 
ing people of New York and adjoining eities. Every 
accommodation is afforded to depositers consigtent 
with sound principles. Interest commences on the 
firet of every month instead of the oid quarterly 
plan, where there is often great loss of interest to 
depositors. @ne dollar will commence an account. 
Books in German, French and English. Open daily 
from 10 to 3; also, Monday and Saturday evenings 
from 4 to 6% o'clock. 

CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 

G. H. BENEDICT, Secretary. 








LAURA Cc. HOLLOWAY 
WILL LECTURE ON 
“CHARLOTTE BRONTE,”’ 
AT THE 
BROOKLYN ATHEN ZUM, 
Monday Evening, February 19, 1872, 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


THE JUBILEE SINCERS 
Of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
BEFORE LEAVING FOR BOSTON, 
WILL GIVE CONCERTS 
IN NEW YORK CITY, AT 


oF ss lad HALL, Friday’ Eve, Feb. 23, and 
Marc. ° 
Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION Hart, Monday Eve, 


Feb. 26. ‘ R 
IN BROOKLYN, AT 
pacapany oF Music, Matinec, Saturday, P. M., 

eb. 24. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Wednesday Eve, Feb. 28. 
IN JERSEY CITY, AT 

TABERNACLE, Thursday Eve, Feb. 29. 


These students have undertaken to raise $20,000 
to erect Jubilee Hall for the University in which 


, they are being educated. 


From our knowledge of this enterprise, and | 


fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 


| Lerine’s French 
“any INITIAL or PET name. 


i 


H Wheit « ish to B or Sell, | 
| Rail | Whether yo aS uy 0 
| Road (Charies W. Hassier, 
No. Wall Street, 
| Bonds. wd “New York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“They will charm any audienes, sure. Our peo- 

le have been delighted with them.’—HENRY 

ARD BrecHER. 

“TI never saw a cultivated Brooklyn assemblage 
£0 moved and melted under the magnetism of mu- 
sic b+-fure. "—THEO. L. CUYLER, tn N. Y. Tribune. 

** Do you be sure to go and hear them, no matte 
wh it the weather is; you'll he sorry forever if you 
do 1't."—JoHN HENRY, in Congregationalist. 

*Itis the first time that we at the North have 
he'rd the genetne sonee of their raee ¢xecuted 

vith their taith and feeling. 
wit wes like a revelation. In their simplicity 
they touched chords that are sekiem within the 
reach of the most consummate art.”—Hartford 
Courant. 

ission to Matinée, 5) cents; Children, 25 
an Reserved seats for Concerts, 75 cents; Ad- 
mission. ® cents. Reserved seats can be pur- 
chased at the place of holding the Concert, during 
the afternocn for the four days preceding each 
Concert, and for all the Concerts, at the rooms of 
the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA’N, 
59 READE St., NEW YORK. 





FOR @NE DOLLAR we will mail you a box of 

Note Paper, stamped with 
Four sizes and sixteen 
paiterns in each box. It meets the daily wants of 
any lady. Boarding-schoo!l gifls are adopsing it. 
It’s the prettiest picsent to a youn lady. Try one 
Box for yourself. Address LORING, Pubisthre,, 
P. O. Box 5011, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TRUE POLICY. 


EW Departures are the fashion just now among 
reformers of all grades, and a New Hampshire 
farmer, Mr. F. G. Lawrence, of Walpole, leads off with 
a proposition, which seems to us based upon common 
sense, to the effect that in New England grass is the 
proper crop to cultivate. He urges farmers to make 
hay the leading crop; to use the plow more and the 
hoe less; not to pasture stock on mowing land, and to 
cut hay early. Farmers in the New England States 
have had much reason to be discouraged since the West 
came so overpoweringly into the market with her grain 
and fruit, and the case seems to grow steadily worse. 
In the hay crops, however, she certainly has a most 
valuable resource. By the hay crops we do not mean 
simply that which is raised formarket. We include in 
our estimatethe'various branches of dairying and stock- 
raising, wherein we think lies the strength of New 
England farm lands. Mountain grass is proverbially 
sweet, and for all practical purposes New England 
may be regarded as a mountain region. Of course there 
are certain farms which are better adapted to 
other crops than to grass, but the latter will grow 
almost anywhere if not with sufficient luxuriance for 
hay, at least with vigor enough to make good pastur- 
age, and it is capable, moreover, of indefinite cultiva- 
tion and improvement. Mr. Lawrence advocates 
plowing sward land some seven inches deep immedi- 
ately after haying, spreading some good manure or fer- 
tilizer, and seeding. In thus turning over an acre of 
grass land, some twelve tons of vegetable matter go 
to enrich the soil. He further recommends the treat- 
ment of pasture lands with phosphates, ashes, etc., 
using the plow and seeding where practicable. There 
isa great deal of wisdom in these suggestions, and 
they are worthy of consideration by our practical and 
scientific men. A farmer who knows his land as he 
ought to know it can readily arrange a programme of 
treatment whereby he can provide for the highest de- 
velopment of his property as a grass-farm. It certainly 
seems likely that an indigenous, and to a great degree, 
self-supporting crop like grass can be better adapted 
to the existing conditions of New England farm-life 
than can be the case with varied crops which render 
necessary a complicated system of rotation, and in- 
volve much greater danger of exhausting the soil. 


BEET SUGAR. 


AVING now with the assistance of our New 
Hampshire friend demonstrateé the vac: that 
New England is a grass country, we pvecee i to prove 
on the authority of President Clark of the Amherst 
Agricultural College, that the Sugar Beet,promises to 
be among the paying crops in meadows, or as they are 
called in Northern New England, “intervales.”’ The 
experiments made at the college during the past two 
years prove that the sugar beet grows as well, and of 
as good quality, in the Connecticut Valley, asin any 
part of Europe. Fine yellow sugar can be produced 
for seven, and fine granulated sugar for ten centsa 
pound. Professor Goesman, under whose superintend- 
ence the Amherst experiments were made, declares 
that if New England farmers whose lands are adapted 
to beet-culture will combine, and enter heartily into 
the enterprise, they can raise sugar from the beet to 
better advantage than it can be raised in Louisiana 
from the cane. ‘The sugar-beet,’’ says President 
Clark, ‘‘seems to have been designed to encourage a 
rational system of farm management. Because first, it 
pays well for good cultivation; secondly, it requires 
deep, mellow, well-drained land; thirdly, it derives its 
nourishment either from the air or from the lower 
strata of soil, and brings from a great depth, enriching 
elements to improve the surface soil. The sugar, the 
alcohol and the fat of stall-fed oxen, consist of nothing 
but charcoal and water, and coming originally from 
the atmosphere, may go again as they came. But the 
stimulating mineral elements, which came from the 
earth and the fertilizers employed, are returned to the 
farm without essential diminution.’ President Clark 
further calls attention to the fact that the culture of 
the beet will afford employment during the fall and 
winter, which will naturally tend to make laborers 
more abundant during the busy months of thesummer. 
It is the practice at factories to give back to the farmer 
the refuse of the beets after the saccharine matter has 
been extracted. With this a large proportion of the 
plant-food is returned to the soil, reducing the neces- 
sary outlay for fertilizers and manure. 
SPECIFIC-GRAVITY TEST FOR POTATOES.—A simple 
test adopted in Germany for determining the compara- 
tive value of different samples of potatoes as food, 
eonsists in the use of a saline solution of a certain 
strength, in which the potatoes are placed, and observ- 
ing the depth to which they sink. Those which sink 
the deeper, and especially those that settle to the bot- 
tom, are the more valuable varieties; while the poorer 
qualities float at the top. As this method depends for 
its principle upon the fact that the amount of the 
starch in the potato is in the ratio of its specific gravity, 
a much simpler method of getting the absolute value 
consists in subjecting the potato directly to the ordi- 
nary specific-gravity test, and making the comparisons 
aecordingly. 





—It is probabl ly safe to say that after the crops are 
housed or stack at least ten per cent. of them be- 


come the prey of rate and mice. 








New York, Scheu 14, 1872. 








FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


M4 NY of our Aggnts, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Buttheunregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame : 

No. 1 Black Walnut Frame with %-inch Gilt] molding, $1.25 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 1 


2 50 
3 “ “ “ oo oe 7 1.85 
No. 1 Full Gilt Frame, wea, 1.40 
2 - 2 1.80 
3 = sit Belgian pattern, 2.25 


Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 





DOES IT PAY? 

What? 

To Canvass for subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos ‘“* Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Asleep?” 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, put the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agent, who knows, says: ‘Ihave never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work for it sooner. Think it the best business 
for canwassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

What is this business, then ? 
one or two trials. 

One agent in three months took one thousand names. 
Another in thirty-five days took six hundred and 
seventy-two names. Another gathered one hundred 
and eighteen in a week (that rate would make 1,534 in 
three months!) and still another forty-seven in one day 
and three months at that scale would give 4,277!) and 
the last stunning report was eighty-one in one day 
(6,075 in three months), though the same man took in 
the city of Washington, D. C., forty-one subscribers 
in one hour! (That we won’t calculate for three 
months!) 

It is one of the things that takes on sight, and any 
agent of fair intelligence and real activity must make 
a successful canvass of it. Canvassers are averaging 
wages all the way from $5.00 and $10.00, to $40.00 a day. 

Now, forty dollars a day sounds likea good deal of 
money—and itis. But we have canvassers who have 
made itand more too. The averageis, of course, not 
so high, but the business is a paying one. It is worth 
a good trial by any one who has the least talent for 
canvassing. Every one is doing well. We want an 
active, intelligent agent ineverytown. Send for terms 
to the publishers of the Christian Union, 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 


Here is the record of 





To Our Acrents.—Hereafter we shall send back 
numbers of the CHRISTIAN UNION only from the Ist 
of the month, dating the subscription from that time. 

In sending lists and names of subscribers, Agents 
will serve the convenience of clerks and printers, and 
so hasten their own returns, by always keeping the 
list of names on separate sheets from their business let- 
ters. Write the letter; inclose the list, with your own 
name and addressas Agent and the date of sending 
plainly written at the head. 





WHEN DOES Vou SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CurisTrANn 
Unton at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continue it, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 





PriymoutH Putrit.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWoopD’s verbatim phonographic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Aslee .’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing, —to those who ask for it, (#3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new ea with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Ort CHROMOS.) 
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NINE OUT OF EVERY ELEVEN. 


HE men of business, who know the value of 
advertising, will certainly be struck with the 
statements in the following note sent to us voluatarily 
by a wide-awake and thoughtful man who makes a. 
study of the “science”’ of telling the world what he has 
got to sell. The statements of Mr. Smith oan be re-. 
lied on. 








914 BROADWAY. 
New York, Nov. 3, 187 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.— 


GENTLEMEN: I am getting at the Science of Adve 
A few days since I made a calculation upon the results I ave. 
ane. and thisis whatI find: Of oasties who tell how they 
me to see m advertisement, nine out of every 

the Christian Union. 
I advertise in over fourteen gmc week! conly popes rE ps 
ding the , the » ani daily 


. Pind that I receive at leatt three times the benefit from The 
Christian Union that all the rest of my list combined gives me. 
This may be disparaging to other publications; it is never 
theless true, as may be seen 4 any party who desires to ex- 
amine my papers for himself. You must have a widely-. 
mere pe as well as an enormous circulation. I hear of you 
from all parts of the States and Canada. 
Very respectfully, 
A. Burperre SMITH. 
For the sake of showing what the above comparison 
means, we have taken the names of fourteen weeklies. 
which would be acknowledged “first-class” by any 
reader or publisher; and, without giving their names,, 
we give their their Rates’ of Advertising: 
1— : cents per line. 


3a— 15 “ “ oy 


eleven name 











, = 25 “ “ “ 
= 60 “ “ “ 


Total, $6.30 
Less Christian Union Rates, 60 


Balance, $5.70, 

being the amount saved per linc, according to the 
above-named advertiser, by advertising i in The Chris— 
tian Union alone! This is undoubtedly an exceptional 
case, and we do not pretend that such results would 
always follow; but it is indicative of the value of The 

Christian Union as an Advertising Medium among in- 
tolligent readers. 

* These papers are first-class, high-priced weeklies of large circu- 
lation. For reasons of delicacy we suppress their names. 


per line. 








To NEw SUBSCRIBERS.—Although we have printed 
many thousand more copies than usual of our issues 
since January Ist, the rush of new subscribers has 
entirely exhausted the edition. From the present. 
number, all subscriptions received in any month will 
date from the Ist of that month. 





THE Youtn’s CoMPANION.—Is an eight-page. 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos * Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Eighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
year to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CurisTIAN Unron and 











Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 
CLUBBING RATES. 
Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Christi ons Union and Phrenological en. $00 $60 
Harper's Men - 6H TH 
Do Wood's Household Magazine, ° 370 40) 
Do The Galax Tiont - 63 703 
Do Seribner’s hiy. 63 70) 
Do - The Atlantic Me hy,” 623 70 
Do Our Young F 470 50) 
Do American ‘Agriculturist, 42 459 
Do Herald of Health, 470 50 
Do Demorest’s. 60 60 
Do North Am. Review, 82 900 
Do Little vont mg 40 #450 
Do Lippincott’s Magazine, 623 70 
Do Sunday 6) 650 
WEEKLIES. 
Do Plymouth CO Se ee o 60 
Bo Harper’s Weekly, e e e 3 70 
Do Harper’s r, % 70 
Do Youth’s Com anton, ° ° 8 450 
Do Hearth and 3 60 
Do Engineering and d Mining Jour. +» « 62 700 
Do Littell’s Living aad ° - Wo nw 
Do The N. Y. Tribun ° 70 50 
Do Appleton’ ms Journa), 53 70 
Do yy penaen 2D 55 
oO oO 5580 
0 Methoast, oO 550 
Do Nation, e 2 800 
Evangelist, . 8D 60 





Do 
Address all communications to 


J.B. FORD & CO., ateainaens 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CURISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR (872. 
we nm} | four conten, | $10, which is $2.50 a co copys 

eight - copies, $20 sends us $20 for aelub of eight 
copies (all sent at one tim rey wil be entitled te a eo A free. Post- 
masters and others who —y = clubs, in their tes e towns, can 
afterwards — sin adai copies at $2.50. —_ subscribers must t send 
twenty cents in oy to pay the Am postage. Ww 
draft or money-order can conveniently be ak it will mF, 
as it will prevent the possibility J Ke’ — money by mail. The 

ostage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the eountry is only 
Fenty cents a year, or five comes a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($8 will be sent to 
one address for $5. 

Wewant a Seemas, Aa agg M9 whom ee are willing to 
pay a liberal compensation. ya ba for TzneMs, &c 

Mr. HENRY BA has ioe of the perms Department, 
and is authorised to make contracts with advertisers 





Single copies, #8 











